ge 


in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
‘and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by PusuiisHine CoMPANy oF 
Paciric’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 

Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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THE BLACK FOREST. 


SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY—WOMEN WORKING 
IN THE FIELDS-——THE SWARZWALD RAIL- 
WAY—WOOD-CARVING. 


[LETTER FROM REV. DR. J. K. M’LEAN.] 


If Heidleberg is one of the most 
unique and charming of places in 
Southern Germany, the most pictur- 
esque and delightful of all districts 
lying in that region is the Black For- 
est. Itisa quite extended expanse 
of mountain and hill, cut here and 
there by high-lying valleys, and cov- 
ered for the most part with great for- 
ests of fir. By great forests is meant 
here forests great in extent only. 
Nowhere in this district, orin Switz- 
erland, have we seén any large forest 
trees. Beside our California red- 
woods, or in comparison with the or- 
dinary Siskiyou and Mariposa sugar 
pines and firs, none of the pine or fir 
trees here are more than dwarfs. I 
do not think I have seen a pine 
or fir tree of more than _ three 
inches in diameter this summer—and 
few of even that measure. Neither 
are the woods of the Black Forest, as 
we saw them, rugged or especially 
wild and grizzly. Their appearance 
scarcely confirms their name; but 
what they lack in the size of individ- 
ual trees is amply made up by the 
evenness, trimness and quiet beauty 
of the forests as a whole. Forestry 
is a science in Germany and a practi- 
cal art. Most of the forests now 
standing have been planted, and are 
as carefully and intelligently cultivat- 
ed as crops of corn or as ogchard 
trees are with us. The trees are put 
in on system and taken out by system. 
All irregular and unpromising ones 
are early condemned to be used for 
fuel. Sothat the survival of the fit- 
test is most carefully assisted. The 
results are admirable. Another thing 
which adds to the beauty of both Ger- 
man and Swiss forests is the fact that 
there is no undergrowth, and no dead 
and decaying trash anywhere allowed 
upon the ground. The forests are 
cleaned as carefully as any grainfield. 
Every fallen limb, every twig, and 
every leaf, even, is picked up and 
carried home in the shape of faggots 
for fuel, or as compost to be added 
to the manure heap which festers on 
the windward side of most German 
and Swiss dwellings. It is fairly 
marvelous to one who has spent so 
much time amid the wasteful prodi- 
vality of California forests to see the 
careful, fairly painful, parsimony of 
the forests in Germany and Switz- 
erland. It is almost true to say that 
some wooden-shod old woman, or 
some bare-legged boy or girl, stands 
watching every loosened twig and ey- 
ery fluttering leaf in all the woods,and 
it is made a prize of before it has had 
time to reachthe ground. Ihave oft- 
en tried to picture the astonishment 
ofa village of these people if they 
could be let into some of the tangles 
of fallen boughs and trees on our 
Sierra flanks; and their consternation 
over the sweeping fires which are al- 
lowed to rage unchecked over acres 
and even square miles of our woods 
some summers! 


The woods in the Black Forest re- 
fion are dense and still and fragrant. 
They have in perfection the lovely 
piney smell of our Sierras. Most of 
the ground is covered with a deep, 
soft cushion of beautiful moss. Just 
back of Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
stands a forest of firs in which I often 
walked during our stay there. It was 
like walking always on a rich and 
immaculate carpet. The trees stood 
in rows. Only a fleck of sunshine 
could find its way in here and there 
among the close and regularly set 
ranks. But those flecks which did 
get in were like splashes of gold on a 
field of emerald. It was totally un- 
like any woods I have ever seen at 
home. And like this were the woods 
in the Black Forest. 


A PASTORAL SCENE. 


We entered the district on a lovely 
June afternoon from the railway vil- 
lage of Offenburg, not far from Stras- 
burg. We had been for days upon 
the broad and fertile Rhine plain. 
Now, through a narrow but cultivat- 
ed and beautiful valley, we turned 
squarely away from the plain, and 
made a steep railway ascent into the 
heart of the Black Forest. The val- 
ley traversed by our train was en- 
closed by gently sloping mountains, 
forest-capped at the top, but vine- 
clad on the slopes, and with rich in- 
tervale meadows lying between. It 
was just in the full tide of hay har- 
vest. The meadows fairly swarmed 
with men, women, children and cows, 
with here and there a bullock ora 
horse, engaged in securing the pre- 
clous crop. We wereinterested to ob- 
serve the proportion of women among 
thelaborers. More than half were of 
the gentler sex. By actual count for 
an hour, where the meadows were the 
most populous, there wefe five wo- 
men to four men at work in the hay- 
fields; and about seven cows to two 


[only the lighter, but all kinds of 


heavy work —mowing, raking, pitch- 
ing, and particularly carrying the 
gathered hay on their heads and backs 
in hugh bundles to the distant barns. 
Iam sure I have seen five hundred 
women this summer, many more than 
that, in fact, gathering up immense 
burdens of hay and grain, posing 
them upon their neck, shoulders and 
back, and trudging away with them, 
often up the steepest of hillsides, to- 
ward a barn a half-mile or more 
away. Wherever we werein Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, women engage in equal num- 
bers with men in all forms of out-door 
labor. The cows also take their full 
share with oxen in field and furrow. 
We have seen cows drawing the plow, 
hauling hay, and harnessed in with 
mules, donkeys, and horses, as regular 
draft beasts upon the highways. In 
some instances we have seen a cow 
and a man harnessed in asa pair; a 
mule and a woman; a steer and a 
horse; a boy or girl and a dog. 
Equal rights as between the sexes, and 
as between the species also, seem to 
have attained full swing in those 
parts, so far, at least, as the right to 
labor is concerned. Nowhere have 
we seen any labor-saving farm ma- 
chinery. Inten thousand acres of 
hay and grain-field not one single 
mowing-machine or harvester, and 
not even a horse hay-rake nor cradle. 
The scythes are rude and clumsy af- 
fairs, both as to the blade and sheath. 
The same, apparently, in make which 
were used five hundred years ago. 
Most of the women were spreading 
and turning hay with a forked stick 
instead of a steel fork. The plows— 
well, they were of the same pattern, 
presumably, which Noah had in the 
ark; at least, they looked so. Of 
course there is reason for this lack of 
progress in farming utensils. Most 
of these hay and grain fields are not 
fields at all, only patches. Whena 
family raises six kinds of growth on 
a half or third of an acre of land, 
there is neither call nor room for 
much labor-saving machinery. Most 
of these fields would lack room for 
turning a four-horse reaper round 
upon. Labor is the one cheap thing 
in all these lands; and the laborer is 
a beast of burden. These field-work- 
ing women are stiff, stubbed, bent 
and caloused. They clump along in 
wooden clogs, are stunted in size, sal- 
low and wrinkled in face, awkward 
in movement, and are not very pre- 
possessing in appearance anyhow. 
They may be good. I think they are, 
but they are not graceful. 


STEEP FARMS. 


As our train moved on, the valley 
narrowed, the slopes steepened and the 
fields began more and more to be set 
upon end. Mark Twain tells one of 
his most absurdly impossible stories 
to illustrate the steepness of farming 
lands in the Black Forest. He is 
good enough to transcribe: ‘‘ Harris 
and I heard a shout, and glanced up 
the steep hillside. We saw men and 
women standing away up there look- 
ing frightened, and there was a 
bulky object tumbling and flounder- 
ing down the steep slope toward us. 
We got out of the way, and when 
the object landed in the road it prov- 
ed to be a boy. He had tripped and 
fallen, and there was nothing for him 
to do but totrust to luck and take 
what might come. When one starts 
to roll down a place like that there is 
no stopping till the bottom is reach- 
ed. Think of, people farminy on a 
slant so steep that the best you can 
say of it—if you want to be fastid- 
iously accurate—is that it is a little 
steeper than a ladder and not quite 
so steep as a mansard roof. The boy 
was wonderfully jostled up, and his 
head was bleeding from rents which 
it had got from the stones on the way. 
Harris and I gathered him up and 
set him on a stone, and by that time 
the men and women had scampered 
down and brought his cap. Men, 
women and children flocked out from 
the neighboring cottages and joined 
the crowd; the pale boy was petted 
and stared at and commiserated, and 
water was brought for him to drink 
and bathe his brows in. And such 
another clatter of tongues! All who 
had seen the catastrophe were de- 
scribing it at once, and each trying to 
talk louder than his neighbor; and 
one youth of superior genius ran a 
little way up the hill, called attention, 
tripped, fell, rolled down among us, 
and thus triumphantly showed exact- 
ly how the thing had been done. 
Harris and I were included in all the 
descriptions—how we were coming 
along; how Hans Gross shouted; how 
we looked up startled; how we saw 
Peter coming like a cannon shot; how 
judiciously we got out of the way, 
and let him come; and with what 
presence of mind we picked him up 
and brushed him off and set him on 
a rock when the performance was 
over. We were as much heroes as 
anybody else, excepting Peter, and 
were so recognized; we were taken 


Oxen or bullocks. Horses were very 
few. These women were doing not 


with Peter and the populace to Peter’s 
mother’s cottage, and there ate bread 


‘to the land of Kaiser Wilhelm, and 


and cheese, and drank milk and beer 
with everybody, and had a most so- 
ciable, good time.” , 

Of course, it is preposterous that 
such a thing as here described should 
really happen. At the -same time, 
when one looks at those slant hill- 
sides the preposterousness does not 
appear quite so great. 

This Swarzwald, or Black Forest, 
railway is represented to be one of 
the most striking in Germany, both 
in point of the scenery it passes 
and in construction. Thirty-two 
miles of it cost $5,625,000. One 
stretch of twenty-three miles makes 
an assent of 1,938 feet. During this 
distance there are thirty-eight tunnels, 
ranging in length from twenty to 
1,856 yards. There are six large and 
thirty-six smaller bridges. In many 
places the road-bed is hewn out of 
rock. Having run along one steep 
side of the valley at a height of 
several hundred feet above it, we 
suddenly find that we are upon the 
other side, and are moving past the 
same objects we saw a few moments 
ago, but in an opposite direction. At 
9 o’clock, just in the end of a long 
twilight, we stop at Triberg, a village 
lying 2,245 feet above the sea, and 
situated in the very heart of the 
Black Forest. We have heard much 
of a waterfall located here, and ex- 
pect to find a mountain hamlet, with 
a little inn or two, at one of which 
we may comfortably pass the night, 
look at the waterfall, and resume our 
journey in the morning. 


A MOUNTAIN FASTNESS. 


Instead of this we find at the sta- 
tion a perfect bedlam of hotel omni- 
buses, po tier and portiers (the latter, 
separated etymologically from the 
former by only the width of the 
smallest letter in the alphabet, and, 
in fact, a creature of an altogether 
different and more magnificent kind); 
we are driven through electric light- 
ed streets,along a busy thoroughfare-- 
on the whole, the most imposing and 
pretentious hotel we have met thus 
far in our travels. Our apartment is 
decidedly the most magnificent; and 
the charge for it next morning proves 
to be equally as magnificent. But 
the view from its windows and stone 
balcony! Words fail me utterly to 
speak of it. Of its kind, unhesitat- 
ingly, the finest we have seen in EKu- 
rope. Wedo not wonder that the 
hightide of travel rises to this moun- 
tain fastness, and that a swarm of 
hotels are crowded, at prices corre- 
sponding to their altitude, all summer 
long. Triberg is the center and head- 
quarters of the wood-carving indus- 
try of the Black Forest. A large 
magazine, or museum, of this work, in 
allits forms, stands on a principal 
street of the village, in which any- 
thing, from the cheapest toy to the 
most expensive and artistic wood 
carvings of Europe may be seen and 
purchased. Of course we visited, 
and listened to innumerable cuckoo 
clocks; examined critically things we 
could no more buy than we could 
buy the Palace Hotel; listened with a 
knowing air to the dissertations of 
the custodian given in sputtering 
French, guttural German and badly- 
broken English; bought one little 
cuckoo clock, warranted never to fail 
in time or lose its voice, and then 
went to see the waterfall. It is fine, 
far more so even than the cuckoo 
clocks. Itis a stream of consider- 
able volume which is precipitated 
426 feet, being broken in its leap by 
huge blocks of granite into seven 
distinct cascades. The fall is set ina 
frame-work of deep green firs and 
beeches. A fine path, which includes 
some expensive masonry and two or 
three bridges atthe most picturesque 
points across the stream, has been 
constructed at the private expense of | 
the royal family of Germany. This 
path, well graded, adds much to the 
pleasure of visitors, inasmuch as it 
enables them to get at the beautiful 
cascades from every best point of view. 
The fall had been illuminated in the 
evening before our arrival; a fact 
which we regretted at the time, but 
were very glad next day to be able to 
have the charge for it (forty cents) elim- 
inated from our bill. A few hours fur- 
ther by rail, also through tunnels, 
across bridges,along rocky brinks, and 
around sharp curves, brought us 
down out of this most picturesque 
and interesting region back again to 
the Rhine, though at the upper end 
of the broad valley, andat the point 
where the broad river 
makes a fall of about a hundred feet. 
Arriving here we have said good-bye 


are henceforth to be for a period, all 
too short, in longed-for lovely Switz- 
erland.—Oakland Tribune. 


The collections of the Internal Rey- 
enue Service forthe year ending June. 
30th were $116,902,845, or $4,481,724: 
more than in the previous year. It 
is not a matter for national congratu- 
lation that this surplus was made by 


the increased consumption of spirits, 
fermented liquors, and tobacco. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp, Aug. 25th. 
Tue Paciric has brought us reports 
of the convention of instructors in 
deaf and dumb institutions, which 
met in your State at Berkeley, and 
also reports of the Grand Army of 
the Republic Encampment held in 
your city, both of which we have read 
with interest. The attendants on 
these occasions, who went from the 
Kast, are arriving home one after an- 
other, and now bring us sound knowl- 
edge respecting them. Not since 
1878 has there been any general re- 
ligious gatherings on the Pacific Coast 
to induce Eastern friends to make 
the long journey across the continent. 
We venture to think, however, that 
the American Board will find a favor- 
able opportunity to show up among 
you, and attract those who, preferring 
to toil on through the summer in view | 
of its anniversaries, would be glad to 
visit our great sister State beyond the 
Rockies and the Sierras. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
distinguished author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and other useful and popular 
works, as manyof your readers know, 
has a pleasant home in the western 
part of the city of Hartford, and 
near the residences of two other wide- 
ly known writers, namely, Charles 
Dudley Warner and Samuel L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain). Mrs. Stowe 
has lately expressed herself as _ retir- 
ing from literary work. Forthe past 
two years her time and attention have | 
been almost unceasingly devoted to. 
the care of her husband, Rev. Pro-' 
fessor Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., who’ 
has just died, in his 85th year. She | 
has ministered to him with the most 
affectionate assiduity, often reading | 
and singing to him. interest 
was absorbed in his comfort and 
care, and there was scarcely any oppor- 
tunity for the use of her pen, except 
at his suggestion or in matters of 
family correspondence. She takes a 
lively interest in passing events, and 
though having attained a high repu- 
tation and wide influence, she may see 
fit to keep her pen going. Her works 
have brought her both fame and com- 


tered@trpon hér 
her sweet Christian spirit rejoice that 
goodness and mercy have followed 
her, and anticipate the rest that re- 
mains with ever brightening hope. 
The death of Rev. Dr. Calvin E. 
Stowe, whichtook place on Sabbath 
morning August 22nd, removes anoth- 
er of the eminent theological teachers 
of the generation now fast passing 
away. He was born in Natick, Mass., 
April 6,1802, graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1824 and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1828. Here 
he remained two years as assistant to 
Professor Moses Stuart, and then was 
appointed Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in Dartmouth College. Herehe 
married Miss Elizabeth Tyler, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Bennett Tyler, who 
died in August, 1834. In 1833 Pro- 
fessor Stowe accepted the chair of 
Biblical Literature in the new Lane 
Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, 
of which Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
was President. In January, 1836, he 
married Miss Harriet Elizabeth 
Beecher, and in May of that year 
sailed for Europe, his chief errand 
being to select a library for the theo- 
logical seminary. In addition to 
this, the friends of education in 
Ohio commissioned him to examine 
the public school system in Prussia, 
and report concerning it. His report 
was an able document, which the 
Ohio Legislature distributed in every 
school district of the State. His 
subsequent labors aided materially in 
establishing the public-school system 
in that commonwealth; and this work 
alone entitles him to lasting remem- 
brance. In 1850 he was appointed 
Divinity Professor in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, a position which he held for 
two years. He then accepted the 
chair of Sacred Literature in Ando- 
ver, as the successor of Professor 
Stuart. In 1862, ill health compelled 
him to resign this position, and he 
removed to Hartford, where he has 
since resided. In 1866 he published 
his work on ‘‘The Origin and History 
of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” which was intended to put in 
a popular form the results of biblical 
ikea. He designed to prepare 
a similar work on the Old Testament, 
but his infirmities prevented the ex- 
ecution of the plan. He was one of 
the contributors to ‘‘Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” and would have 
been one of the American Revisers of 
the Old Testament, if his health had 
permitted. His scholarship was pro- 
foundand accurate, his diction is clear 
and simple, and whatever he pub- 
lished has thrown new light on the 
subject which he discussed. I at- 
tended the funeral at his house, and 
he was taken to Andover, Mass., for 
burial. G. G. M. 


One Henry Mill got a patent in 
England for a type-writer in 1714. 
A practical machine was not produc- 
ed until 1867. 


petence, and having in June last_ en-| 


WAGE-WORKERS’ LIQUOR BILL. 


There are some facts connected with 
the Internal Revenue which should 
be faithfully studied by every citizen 
and Christian. During the last year 
624,000,000 gallons of beer were 
used, which would be 10.83 gallons 
for every one in the land, babes in- 
cluded. During the same time 70,- 
763,010 gallons of whisky were drunk, 
or 1.19 gallons per capita. One hun- 
dred and ninety-one million twenty- 
three thousand, six hundred and six- 
ty-three pounds of tobacco for smok- 
ing and chewing are reported, or 
3.22 pounds for every person. There 
were 3,510,372,539 cigars consumed, 
or 59.2 per capita, and 1,310,556,512 
cigarettes, or 22.1 for eachone. The 
Tribune remarks in relation to these 
figures: ‘‘It remains to add that, sup- 


posing cigars to average only five 


cents each, and cigarettes twenty 
cents a package, tobacco a dollar a 
pound in retail forms, beer five cents 
a glass, and spirits five cents for half 
a gill, prices which are certainly not 
as high as those — by most con- 
sumers, the cost of these articles to 
the people of the country is over 


$1,189,000,000, or $19.82 for every 


inhabitant. This burden is borne by 
about 20,000,000 wage-earners, how- 
ever, and for them it averages $59.46 
yearly. All the money that trade 


unions have added, or ever will add, 


to the wages of labor, will not equal 
half the sum spent last year, mainly 
by working people, in the consump- 
tion of liquor alone, which costs them 
much over $800,000,000.” Accepting 
these statements as reliable, it follows 
that at least half of the American na- 
tion is made upof fools, and the other 
half has hardly good sense. Just 
think of the sums lavished on appe- 
tite! The complaint about hard times 
seems shameless. Heréiis-a splendid 
chance to reform, and bring on uni- 
versal prosperity. There is need for 
it among the disciples of Christ, for 
they are assisting in this foolish ex- 
penditure.— Midland. 


SIXTH ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION. 


The sixth annual State Convention 
th Christian Asso+’ 
ciations of California will cdénvene in 
the city of Los Angeles, October 21st 
to the 24th, inclusive. The State 
Committee have secured special rates 
over the Southern Pacific Company’s 
road, and a round-trip ticket, includ- 
ing sleeping berth, will be $27.50. 
The excursion will start on Wednes- 
day, October 20th, and the tickets 
will be good to return any time dur- 
ing the next week or ten days. Friends 
desiring to avail themselves of these 
reduced rates may secure full inform- 
ation by applying at the Association 
building, 232 Sutter street, or ad- 
dressing a letter to H. J. McCoy, 
Chairman State Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
San Francisco. 


+ 


NOONDAY SERVICES. 


The noonday meetings of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
have been conducted right through 
the summer months without any 
omission. The service has an average 
attendance of fifty. Several strangers 
are present, and participate in the 
service nearly every day, and the 
meeting is of special interest and 
profit to all those who are privileged 
to attend. The Association extends a 
special invitation to the readers of 
this paper, both ladies and gentle- 
men, to come to the building, and 
enjoy the services. Especially are 
strangers in the city cordially-invited. 


The Weman's Board 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coix, 572 Twelfth 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8.8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secre 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘“‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. WarReEN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
ae Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

ries. 

All contributions for the Young La dies 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary'street, 8. F. | 


VISITING. 


This little word seems to have be- 
come practical/y obsolete in this busy 
world of ours; but we can remember, 
perhaps, when neighbors used to take 
their sewing and spend a pleasant af- 
ternoon together, resting a little from 
the usual round of home duties, and 
exchanging such experiences as might 
be oon and helpful. We all 
need, in some way, the stimulus ofa 
healthy social life, and we propose to 
the readers of this column to do a 
little visiting in the few coming weeks. 
We fancy that we have been pretty 
faithful home-keepers, and that a lit- 
tle run among our neighbors will do 
us all good. Suppose we start from 


ous last point of observation, with 
dear Mrs. Holbrook of South Africa, 
and visit first a mission of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society among the 
Beckuanas. One of the most promi- 
nent figures among the early workers 
there was the Rev. Robert Moffat, 
with his good wife, Mary. The lives 
of these eminent servants of God and 
of the Church, recently published by 
their son, is so full of interest that we 
shall find it hard to confine ourselves 
to the limit of this column. When 
Robert Moffat was a boy modern mis- 
sions were almost unknown, and he 
was a young man, well-started in a 
| business of hisown, before 

eever attended a missionary meet- 
ting; but that meefiffy brought a 
turning-point in his life. He went 
home with such a tumult of new 
thoughts in his heart that, before he 
slept, a new purpose had arisen in 
his soul. He very soon sought and 
obtained an appointment to this South 
Africa Mission. He had been pre- 
viously engaged to a young lady of 
high character and fortune, who was 
also an earnest Christian, and would 
gladly have accompanied young Mof- 
fat to his new field of labor and of 
sacrifice, but her parents forbade her. 
In these trying circumstances they 
mutually agreed to sacrifice their ar- 
dent wishes, and he went alone. 
Alone? ah, no! for He who had said 


for a moment forsake him, and he 
wrote afterwards: ‘Oh, that I hada 
thousand lives and a thousand bod- 
ies! All of them should be devoted 
to no other employment but to preach 
Christ to these degraded, despised, 
yet beloved, mortals.” Two years 
later the parents of Mary Smith re- 
lented, and allowed her to go to her 
chosen companion and field of labor. 
To Robert Moffat her going was, as 
he said, ‘‘nothing less than life from 
the dead.” Of their work Mary Moffat 
thus writes: ‘‘How truly descriptive 
of the natives of this land is that 
prophecy—-‘His hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand 
against him!’ How conclusively may 
we argue against that vain philosophy 


missionaries in sucha country by say- 


ing that thé natives" live °a’ quiet, 


harmless and peaceable life, attend- 
ing to their flocks and herds, and 
know nothing of the miseries of civil- 
ized life! When I allow myself to 
conceive of the feelings of the natives 


of this wretched country in their 


most elevated state, I shudder. Me- 
thinks the condition of the very 
beasts is enviable in comparison with 
theirs. They know that must die, 
and the dread idea of annihilation 
strikes them through like a barbed 
arrow; to talk of death makes them 
almost frantic.” The hundreds who 
perish annually from hunger is anoth- 
er argument against such reasoning, 
and a convincing proof that even feel- 
ings of common philanthropy would 
induce many to exert themselves even 
for the temporal good of these sons 
of humanity. * * * How trans- 
cendently blessed will these mission- 
aries be who live to see the thick 
gloom that covers them dispelled by 
the beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness! In this blackness of darkness 
ness lived and labored Robert and 
Mary Moffat for eight years before 
there were any conversions, but there 
was no wavering of their faith. All 
this, be it remembered, was in the 
early life of modern missions, and 
they had not yet apprehended the 
necessity of acquiring the native lan- 
guage, but spoke through interpre- 
ters. One day Moffat said to his 
wife:‘‘ Mary, this is hard work. * * * 
How long we have been preaching to 
this people, and no fruits appear!” 
She replied: ‘‘The gospel has not 
yet been preached to them in their 
own tongue where they were born.” 
From that hour Moffat gave himself 
untiringly to the acquisition of the 
language. He betook himself to 
wandering among the people, living 
for months amidst their filth and 
fierce tumults. But a gradual change 
was at once apparent, and, by-and- 
by, a great light broke in upon the 
dense darkness. * * * The meeting- 
house was crowded before the service 
began. Heathen songs and dances 
ceased, and everywhere the songs of 
Zion were heard instead, and the out- 
pouring of impassioned prayers. The 
missionaries were beset in their own 
houses by those seeking fuller in- 
struction. The moral condition of 
the community rapidly improved; 
dirt and indecency were my ex- 
changed for cleanliness and clothing. 
At last this noble man and his noble 
wife were compelled, by failing health 
and great infirmities, to leave their 
beloved people and return to Eng- 
land. Fifty-four years they lived and 
labored among that people, and the 
devoted wife lived only a short time 
after her return to her native land. 
The husband continued in labors 
abundant in his native land for the 
missionary cause till 1883. Such a 
life and such a work needs no com- 
ment. Mrs. M. L. Menrarrr. 


‘‘Lo, Iam with you alway” did not. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCTSCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SepremBer 1, 1886, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM IN NEW JERSEY 
AND THE MIDDLE 
PROYINCES. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


The apostle and founder of Presby- 
terianism in America was Rev. Frances 
Makemie, an Irishman from Donegal 
county, Ireland. He came to this coun- 
try about 1683, and organized a church 
at Snow Hill, Md., and bed for 
some time on that narrow neck of land 
between the Chesapeake and the ocean. 
He visited New England, and especially 
Boston, to obtain aid for bis mission, and 
in 1703-4 went to England, and laid the 
wants of that poor and destitute and per- 
secuted region before the Union Society 
of the Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians of Lendon. This was the society, 
already referred to, which had adopted 
those ‘‘Heads of Agreement’’ by which 
the Presbyterians of England beeame in 
effect Independents. One purpose of this 
society was to provide and support mis- 
sionary labor at home and in the Ameri- 
ican colonies. ‘So far as this society had 
any denominational character, it was 
Congregational. Makemie presented his 
wants to this society. It agreed to send 
him back with two other missionaries, 
John Hampton and George Macnish, 
and promised to add two others the fol- 
lowing year. Of course, it was with no 
expectation that Makemie would devote 
himself to the special work of establish- 
ing Presbyterianism. About the same 
time, persecutions in the North of Ire- 
land induced several other Presbyterian 
ministers from there to come to the New 
World, who settled in the region of Phil- 
adelphia. There were also in Eastern 
« Pennsylvania, at that time, several 
cburches ized, and presided over by 
English and Welsh pastors, that were 
Congregational if they had any denom- 
inational character. In Philadelphia, al- 
so, a church had been organized, com- 
posed of Independents and Baptists, with 
a few Scotch, Welsh and Swedish set- 
tlers, under the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Andrews from Massachusetts. Against 
the claim that has been set up that this 
was from the first a Presbyterian church, 
we need only note the facts just referred 
to as to its origin and constituents, and 
also another fact—that, not till seventy 
years from its organization did this 
church, now the First Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia, elect a board of 
ruling elders. 

Out of elements like these Makemie 
succeeded in organizing what was called 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in the 
year 1705 or 1706. It was called a 
presbytery; but it was, in fact, only a 
Congregational association with another 
name. There is reliable authority a 
saying that the Congregationalists who 
joined the organization made with Mak- 
emie this compromise: ‘‘We will accept 

our name of presbytery, provided the 
body, when organized, shall assume no 
authority over the churches. We care 
not for the name; but we do care for the 
freedom of the churches.” 


With this underatanding, the first so- 
called presbytery on the Western Conti- 
nent was organized, consisting of only 
six or seven members. Where it was 
organized, or when, or how, it is imposei- 
ble to say; for the first leaf in the old 
book of records is torn out. Congrega- 
tionalists would be glad to know why 
and by whom that leaf was destroyed, 
and just what it contained! 


Of this much there is a positive cer- 
tainty, that for over twenty years from 
the first organization, and after the one 
presbytery had grown into four, which 
constituted the synod of Philadelpbia, 
there was not, as yet, any written con- 
stitution, nor any established creed, nor 
any prescribed form of discipline having 
authority over the synod or the presby- 
teries, or the churches connected with 
them. Up to 1736, when what was 
called the ‘‘Adopting Act” was passed, 
all the charches of the so-called Presby- 
terian body in America were as absolutely 
free to regulate their own affairs in their 
own way as the Congregational churches 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania are to- 
day. Some attempts were made by the 
Irish and Scotch ministers, at different 
times, to secure a stricter government; 
but they were promptly put down. 

During all this time the utmost en- 
deavors were made to induce the Con- 
gregational churches to join the Presby- 
terian bodies, and it is more than once 
admitted, by quotation, in Gillett’s ‘* His- 
tory of Presbyterianism,” that the rea- 
son why the Presbyterian bodies did not 
establish @ constitution, creed and disci- 
pline, was that they might be more ac- 
ceptable to the Congregational churches, 
and so bring them into their connection. 
Still our Congregational churches were 
slow to connect themselves with the pres- 
byteries, even though they were yet such 
only in name. ‘The pastors often joined, 
while the churches, for a time, refused. 

The period during which the nominally 
Presbyterian bodies of America became 
Presbyterian in fact extended from 
about 1720 to 1736. The first attempt 
to invest a synod with ecclesiastical au- 
thority was in 1720; but it was stren- 
uously resisted by the Congregational, 
English and Welsh ministers, and was 
finally settled by a compromise, which 
still left them their desired freedom. 
But the struggle went on, and in 1729 
the ‘Enabling Act” was passed, which 
respected both the Westminster Confes- 
sion and the Book of Discipline. As to 
the first, by a singular two-faced paper, 
it was both adopted and rejected as the 
standard of faith in the Presbyterian 
churches. Those who chose to adopt it 
did so, and those who chose not to adopt 
it, except in some general sense, and 
with just as much of specific repudiation 
as they desired to express, provided they 
kept within the range of historic ortho- 
doxy, bad that privilege. As to the 
**Directory of Worship and Discipline of 
the Church,”’ they simply recommended 


it to the churches as scriptural and. 


| only greatly increased in numbers and 


proper to be followed, if they saw fit to 
adopt it. 

The passage of theee measures, mild 
as they were, well-nigh rent the Church 
into fragments. 

Seven years after the **Adopting Act’’ 
was passed, another paper was adopted 
that made both the Uonfession of Faith 
and the Book .of Discipline binding on 
synods and the Presbyterian churches; 
and from that period, 1736, and not ear- 
lier, the present system of Presbyterian- 
ism was established on the Western Con- 
tinent. 

At this time most, but by no means 
all, of the Congregational churches of 
New Jersey had become associated with 
Presbyterian bodies; bat the connection 
from that date was not one of harmony. 
Some of them, of which the First church 
of Newark was prominent, so far with- 
drew from the synod as to have no repre- 
sentation at its meetings for many years. 
Even in the contest between what was 
called the new side and the old side, 
which resulted in the first great division 
of the Presbyterian Church ia 1741, 
numbers of the most important of the 
Congregational churches and pastors ab- 
sented themselves, and took no active 
part. The immediate cause of that di- 
vision was the great revival and the ir- 
regularities that grew out of it in 1739 
and 1740. I do not say that absorbed 
Congregationalism caused the division; 
but the revival was largely in the Con- 
gregational churches, and their sympa- 
thies were with the new side. The com- 
plete division of the Church in 1741, and 
the subsequent formation of the New 
York Synod on liberal principles, not only 
saved the Congregational churches of 
New Jersey to the Presbyterian Church, 
but it kept some, the Tennante—e. g., 
father and sons—who preferred a mild 
Presbyterian system, from becoming 
practically Congregationalists. After 
the organization of the New York Synod 
most of the Congregationalists of East 
Jersey and Long Island joined it. But, 
when, eighteen years later, the two 
bodies were reunited, the old restiveness 
revived. Still, at this time and later, 
the Congregational churches of Connecti- 
cut, under the constitution of the Say- 
brook platform, had become so nearly 
Presbyterian that their influence and 
the desire for harmony prevailed to pre- 
vent any important rupture till after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

In 1779 Rev. Jacob Green, of Hanov- 
er, N. J., and three other neighboring 
ministers, all able men, withdrew from 
the New York and Philadelphia Synod 
because, as they said, ‘‘that body had 
such notions of Preebyterial power and 
church government as are not agreeable 
to our free institutions.” ‘‘They organ- 
ized an ecclesiastical body on the prin- 
ciple of the independency of the local 
church,” and called it the ‘‘ Association 
Presbytery.”’ But it was simply a Con- 
gregational aesociation of the radical 
sort. Such was the growth of this body 
that in the next twenty-five years their 
one little Associated Presbytery had not 


influence, but four or five others like it 
had been organized, extending from New 
Jersey up the Hudson river, into Northb- 
ern New York. The churches and min- 
isters belonging to this new Congrega- 
tional development were more numerous 
at the opening of the nineteenth century 
than was the whole Presbyterian Church 
of America at its first division, sixty years 
before. 

But this development of Congrega- 
tionalism, commencing in New Jersey, 
has also, for the most part, passed away. 
It was swallowed up, as hundreds of 
other churches have been throughout the 
land, by what was known as the “Plan 
of Union,” another of the compacts enter- 
ed into by the so-called Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians should work to- 
gether in all their home-missionary 
enterprises with this understanding,— 
that Congregational churches might come 
under the care of Presbytery and have 
Presbyterian ministers, and be represent- 
ed in the General Assembly, and yet, in 
their local church capacity retain their 
Congregational freedom; and that Pres- 
byterian churches having Congrezational 
pastors should yet retain the eldership 
and other Presbyterian usages. This 
seems fair, but what wastheresult? Near- 
ly every Congregational church west of the 
Hadson river had Presbyterian ministers, 
and most of them were brought, sooner 
or later, to be themselves Presbyterian; 
while there has not been from that day 
to this, and from the rules of their church 
never can be, a Presbyterian church with 
a Congregational pastor. Under this 
singular arrangement, the Congregation- 
alists furnished half the men and at least 
half the money for over fifty years to 
build up Presbyterian churches. They 
did this largely through the American 
Home Missionary and the American 
Education Societies. But with this ar- 
rangement the Southern and old-school 
wings of the Presbyterian Church were 
not satisfied. They insisted upon hav- 
ing church societies under church control; 
they represented portions of their own 
church as being Congregationalized and 
not strict in their adherence to the doc- 
trinal standards and Book of Discipline; 
they tried their own members for heresy, 
of whom Albert Barnes and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher were conspicuous examples; and 
finally, without formal charge or cita- 
tion or trial, excommunicated four synods 
and about thirty presbyteries, comprising 
together a body of ministers and church- 
es four times as large as the whole Pres- 
byterian Church at the time when the 
Plan of Union was established. Nor 
was this all. Nearly every synod and 
presbytery in the Northern and border 
States was immediately divided, those 
who sympathized with the exscinded 
synod withdrawing, and joining them- 
selves to what was afterwards known as 
the New School Presbyterian Church. 
All this was the fruit of bringing Con- 
gregationalists into organic compact with 
Presbyterians. The two elements, as 


stated by Dr. Fowler, May 19, 1870, | 


just after the late Union at Philadelphia, 
in his opening sermon before the reunited 
General Assembly, could not be made 
harmoniously to combine, 

He thus significantly speaks of the 
causes of the division in 1837: 

‘The division was an eruption. Every 
country of Europe and every State of the 
Union were represented in us; but Scot- 
land, Ireland and New England contri- 
buted most largely to us. The Scotch 
and Irish were rigid in adherence to doc- 
trines, and strict in the observance of 
rules, and the New Englanders claimed 
and allowed latitude and independence. 
Thus diecordant, they could hardly shun 
collision, and three occasions for it were 
presented. 

‘*1, New England activity applied it- 
self to the abolition of slavery, and antip- 
athy to New England quite naturally re- 
sisted it. 

"2. New England activity also ap- 
plied itself to theological inquiries, and 
just at the time when the principal con- 
stitnents of our Church were most sensi- 
tive, pew views of truth were promulgat- 
ed. The New England element assimi- 
lated to them or kept quiet with them, 
while the Scotch and Irish element was 
repellent of them. 

‘*3. New England activity is individ- 
ual. Its ecclesiastical polity is one of 
isolation and voluntary co - operation. 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians were 
trained under ecclesiastical organizations 
for the promotion of religion and benevo- 
lence. With them it was the work of 
the Church, and hence the zeal for boards 
of the Church. The two systems could 
not harmoniously co-operate.” | 

It would seem that the experiment of 
trying to harmonize the Presbyterian and 
Congregational polities bad been suffi- 
ciently tried, and would now be aban- 
doned. The division did have the effect 
to bring Connecticut, that had always 
been foremost for union, back to her ola 
Congregational foundations; but, as tor 
continued co-operation in the plan of un- 
ion, and in the union societies, it was ar- 
gued that now, as the new-school Pres- 
byterian Church was freed from the 
restraints of the old school, all would 
move on smoothly. The experiment was 
therefore continued, and on a broader 
scale than ever. Large numbers of Con- 
gregational churches that had previously 
refused to come into Presbytery under 
the plan of union now consented. The 
union societies increased their efforts, 
and Congregationalists contributed more 
largely than ever to sustain them. For a 
time the new experiment seemed likely 
to succeed, for a large part of the new- 
school Presbyterian Church was of New 
England origin and traioing; but, after a 
few years, the old inherent incompatibil- 
ity of the two systems reappeared. Con- 
gregational churches multiplied, and 
Congregationalists became more and 
more disposed to sustain them; the new- 
school Presbyterians became more and 
more coneervative, more jealous of the 
growth and influence of the Congrega- 
tionalists, and revealed a strong desire 
fur reunion with the old school. Gradu- 
ally they broke their connection with the 
upivn societies in which they and the 
Congregationalists had ever co-operated. 
They withdrew from the American Evan- 
gelical Society, from the American Mis- 
sionary Association, from the American 
Home Miesionary Society, and the Tract 
Society was resolved back to its original 
elements; only the Plan of Union and 
the American Board of GYommissioners 
for Foreign Missions remaiged to hold the 
two denominations in clos& co-operative 
effort; and when, six or sewbn years ago, 
the new school was received back into 
the embrace of the old, these last ties had 
to be sundered. 

The Congregationalists were left to re- 
tire from those abnormal and complex re- 
lationships, which have eo hindered their 
own growth, however much they may 
have helped that of others, and to fall 
back upon their simple polity of self-gov- 
ernment, recognizing no authority as 
above that of the local churches, except 
the authority of Christ. 


{t was perfectly natural and fitting 
that the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches of two hundred years ago 
should attempt to harmonize, and even 
consolidate. One, substantially, in their 
doctrinal beliefs, drawn together by per- 
secutions in which they mutually suffer- 
ed, and not themselves apprehending the 
exact points of difference in their own 
systems of polity, and anxious alike to 
carry the gospel to all regions of this vast 
and rapidly settling country, it waa nat- 
ural that two such denominations should 
strive to be practically one. The effort 
was most Christian and most thorough; 
but for reasons beyond their own control, 
for reasons inherent in the two systems of 
polity, after an experiment of two hun- 
dred years, made in every possible form 
and under the most varying circum- 
stances, we find the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists of America distinct 
and separate denominations of Christians. 
They are yet one in spirit and purpose, 
but their two polities cannot interblend 
and harmonize. Our system exalts the 
individual and the local charch, theirs 
the Presbyterian body and its legislative 
judicatures. 

I have thus endeavored briefly to out- 
line the rise and history of Congregation- 
alism in the middle provinces—after- 
wards States—of America. We have 
seen why and how they were planted, 
why and how they were afterwards, like 
steel filings between powerful magnets, 


drawn from their original principles and 
purposes. Enough has been said to make 


it plain that when Congregationalists come 
back to this territory, as some of its rep- 
resentatives are now coming, after one 
hundred and years of exile, to build 
again on the old foundations of our fath- 
ers, that they do not thrust themaelves 
upon a region where they have no claims. 
The churches now built are monuments 
to the Congregational fathers who lived 
and toiled on the same ground centuries 


ago. Those churches were all planted in 
‘the true martyr spirit, and cost greater | 


hardship and sacrifice than it is possible 
for us, in these days of luxury, to real- 
ize. They meant to make their institu- 
tions permanent. What they failed to 
do, those who have come later are set to 
accomplisfp. As new temples are reared 
in place o the old ones, may the builders 
have wisdom and grace to lay the foun- 
dations deep and etrong, so that they 
shall not slide again from the grand and 
simple polity that bas always distin- 
guished the brotherhood of Congregational 
churches.— William B. Brown in the 
Congregational Quarterly for October, 


THE CROSS. 


We have been looking for a long 
time for a picture of the cross to 
hang up in our study. We want 
none of your crosses embowered in 
roses, wreathed in vines, or bedded 
in moss. We want none of the kind 
to which half nude figures cling in 
limp worthlessness. Neither do we 
want the cross overshadowed with a 
preternatural gloom broken with 
strong rifts of preternatural sunlight 
in the far distance. Paint us rather, 
O artist! a cross in its hard but in- 
spiring realism. Make it strong 
enough to hold the weight of a man, 
a cross probably of unsawed, certain- 
ly of unplaned, wood. Let it stand 
in the clear daylight of an everyday 
world. Let the only accessories be 
a few roughly hand-hammered spikes, 
two or three bits of rope, perhaps 
the ladder necessary to carry out the 
cruel execution. Let it be planted 
firmly on the hill beyond which, just 
out of sight, the imagination will 
place the city full of merry, eating, 
drinking, complacent men and wom- 
en. Thus treated, the cross becomes 
a prospect, not a reminiscence. Then 
we have a cross, O artist! that has in 
it some virility. What we need to 
study is not a cross to cling to, but 
one, if need be, to be nailed upon. 
To what religious effeminacy of spirit 
have we come when we can delight in 
our dangling crosses of filigree gold 
and chased silver. Debilitating is 
that sentimentalism that delights to 
make a cross of rose-buds. Make it 
rather of gnarled oak or knotty ce- 
dar, if you would have a Christian 
symbol, one that will help people to 
do, not the easy but the right thing, 
one that will teach them to seek not 
the comfortable, but the noble life, 
to know no other excellency than the 
excellency of duty. Such a cross 
will teach the rare virtue of fortitude. 
It will suggest the transcendent 
triumph of the human will over dan- 
gerand pain, shame and death. It 
might disarm our life of three-quar- 
ters of its troubles by putting to 
flight the petty, catch-penny ills. It 
might shame us out of our whining 
habits, this begging to be let off of 
disagreeable tasks, and teach us to 
say, ‘‘The right things we do not like 
to do in God’s name are the things 
we wi/l do; the selfish things we want 
to do because they are so pleasant and 
easy we will by the power of the cross 
renounce and despise.” — Unity. 


GLEANINGS, 


*‘Learn of me,” says the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘and ye shall find restlessness.” 
‘‘Learn of me,” says Christ, ‘‘and ye 
shall find rest.”— Drummond. 


By the extent to which science rend- 
ers nature intelligible is the latter 
proved to be the product of an ever- 
present and acting intelligence.— 
Professor A. A. Hoge. 


Worldly cumber will hurry a man 
from his bed without prayer; toa ser- 
mon and from it again without pray- 
er. It will choke prayer, it will choke 
the word, it will choke the convic- 
tions, it will choke the soul, and 
cause that awakening shall be to no 
saving purpose.—John Bunyan. 


It is the highest point of Christian 
experience to be saved from sin and 
to be kept by the power of God from 
sin. I don’t believe God ever lifted a 
soul to a plane and then made it 
necessary for the soul to come down. 
We are all as good as we want to be. 
There’s no such thing as necessitat- 
ed sin. If you’re obliged to do a 
thing, it’s no sin. I had an old 
brother in my church, who said he 
felt worried because he couldn’t help 
swearing. ‘‘All right,” said I, ‘‘if 
you can’t help it, go along and swear. 
I won’t put you out of the church, 
and the Lord won’t keep you out of 
heaven.” ‘‘Well, but,” says he, ‘‘may- 
be I can help it.” ‘‘Oh!” says I, 
‘*that’s a horse of another color. If 
you can help it you’d better be look- 
ing out.” Six months from that time 
he told me had stopped swearing— 
Sam Jones. 


An English writer in a book enti- 
tled ‘‘Links and Clues” gives us the 
following: ‘‘There is a legend that 
the devil once put on a monk’s hood, 
and went into the pulpit and preach- 
ed hell. As he knew his subject well, 
he sent all the people in agonized fits 
of terror, ready to say they believed 
anything, or to confess, profess, or 
promise anything, so that they might 
escape such frightful horrorand de- 
spair. And when he went back, his 
friends bitterly reproached him, and 
said: ‘What have you done? Don’t 
you know men say ‘‘the fear of hell 
peoples heaven.” ‘You have ruined 
and undone your own kingdom.’ But 
he replied: ‘Never fear, 1 know what 
Iam about. The heaven which,.the 
fear of hell peoples is one of my own 
designing—for its roots are in sel- 
fishness—and the more men _ seek 
that the better for me; since thus 
shall they never know that terrible 
love of God, which is the one thin 


SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 


regularity in its action or su 
of its functions, the bile poisons 


eyes, 


SARSAPARILLA the great biood resolvent. 


than all the others combined. 
T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 
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have used it both in public and private 


Seeretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 

sions 
e blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
ilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
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DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feelin 

at pit of the stomach, heartourn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. Joun BuLe.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I belweve your SARSAPARILLA W be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 

and many other cutan-eous and glandu- 

lar ancections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 

JAMES MOORE, Louisville. Ky. 


Dr. Jonuw procured one bottle of 


has tried for weak lu an 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining mee matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, 
| of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dra. have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
« hog has taken it for asthma and de- 


y. It has given us both great reli 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Dl. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 

BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


ininthesmal/l 
BULL’S 


and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 585 been of more benefit to him than all. It hb 
M. PYLES, M.D. Louisville, Ky. me of Dusk S MCGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory of Is a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE LI FE the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, bletchy eruptions en the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regu/ar 
channels. 


Dre. is my opinion that your 
pre tion of SARSAPARILLA is decidediy su- 
euler $0 any other now in use, and I will take 

t pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
and all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


PURE. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


McPHERRON ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 28. 1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information addr: ss 


McPherron Bros. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Pre tory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICESON, 414 Clay 8t., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemrnaRky Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President 8 e@ was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


School gives thorough instruction. 

Admits ial students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 
(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 1886, 


PACULTY : 

Mrs. M. S. Castleman, Principal; Rey. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss BE. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rey. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studi 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(Practrriongr of Homaorarzy,) 
196 Turk Street, - - San Francisce. 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


glass 
that utterly defeats and thwartsme.’”!" and 7 P. 


apriS-t 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Fifth Year Begins Sept. 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY - Classical, Scientific, 

Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elocntion, Surveying French, Ger- 
man. Drawing. Painting. Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music, including thorough voice culture. 
Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers, beautiful grounds, new 


buildings, large library, suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogue or admission, 
address the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W.T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 
Yale Divinity School 


nomination, wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp. Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


PRINCIPAL, 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 


S05 Sr. (cor. Samsome), Sax Francisco 

Magazines, newspapers, music, and ¢very 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


PRA 
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Bi 
Dr. Joun Buuui.—I have been for a number of 
ie years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy pain in my liver. Three bottles 
) | of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
BULL'S SABSAPARILLA for my eidestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that hef§ 
chest, this one bottie 
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Successors to Bartling & Kimball 
Book Binders | Paper Rolers 
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Home Circle. 


THE LAST LEAF.- 


I saw him once before, 
As he passed the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. : 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By a crier on his round 

Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan; 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
‘* They are goné!” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a:staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In bis laugh. 


I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 
At him bere; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
—0O. W. Holmes. 


THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY. 


It was commencement day at X 
Female College. The sun shone 
warmly into the hall, which was filled 
with a brilliant assemblage of visitors, 
The girl graduates were ranged on 
the dais. The other students, num- 
bering three hundred, were grouped 
around them. As the Principal took 
his place to read the standing of the 
students for the past year, there was 
an eager stir in the audience. 

“T have little fear of my girls,” 
said Mrs. Waring, a complacent smile 
on her thin lips. Mrs. Waring was 
a sharp-featured woman in a shabby 
silk dress. She had published one 
or two long poems, which no one 
read; but on the strength of them 
she gave herself to literature and 
lumbago for the rest of her life. She 
was talking now to a stout, jolly- 
looking, bearded man, whom she 
called Cousin George. 

‘‘T intend each of my elder daugh- 
ters to study a profession. They 
must be independent. Their father 
can make no provision for them, as 
you see,” nodding significantly to- 
wards a dark, moody man, who sat 
near, his fine face flushed from drink- 
ing. ‘They must find their own 
careers, as men do; and they can do 
it!” 

‘But you have three daughters, 
Maria.” 

‘“T have. But Catherine, the young- 
est, is—I will be candid about it — 
she isa dunce. She does not inherit 
even her father’s intellect. He had 
a certain ability once; he is altered 
since you went to California.” 

“Yes, greatly; he wasa noble fel- 
low when I knew him.” 

‘‘While you were amassing a for- 
tune, he was going down, down. 
He began by hating his home, and 
then came drink.” : 

‘‘T am afraid he hears you,” warn- 
ingly. 

‘Serve him right if he did! There, 
listen! that’s my Maria.” 

‘‘Miss Maria Waring, one hundred 
being the highest mark attainable, 
has received ninety-nine.” 

A round of applause followed. 

‘‘What does she study?” whispered 
Cousin George, 

“Greek, Latin, and the higher 
mathematics,” said the proud mother. 
‘‘Jane has three studies also, but her 
Specialty is science.” 

‘Miss Jane Waring. One hundred. 
Miss Waring is also gold medalist 
for the year.” 

Another outbreak of applause. 

The list of other pupils followed, 
the rank going lower and _ lower, 
Cousin George Justus listening, with 
twinkling eyes, for the name of the 
poor dunce of the family. Fifty, 
forty, twenty, ten, five. At last, 
‘‘Two, Miss Catherine Waring.” 

Her mother’s thin lips shut like a 
steel trap; her father nodded stupid- 
ly, for he was bored with the whole 
affair. When the exercises were 
over, Mrs. Waring found her disgrac- 
ed daughter, and dragged her up be- 
fore Mr. Justus. 

She was a plump little girl of sev- 
enteen, with a turned-up nose and a 
round, ugly face, swollen with much 
crying. | 

“Tt is a mere waste of money to 
keep her here,” said Mrs. Waring, 
severely. ‘‘The Faculty inform me 
that she was not indolent; that she 
exerted herself conscientiously. The 
bald fact is that she is a good-for- 
nothing. She is a —” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind!” interrupt- 
ed George, compassionately. ‘‘Noth- 
ing of the kind! I will wager youa 
diamond ring that my little cousin 
ms yet prove herself good for some- 
thing.” 

“You can return home with your 
father this afternoon, Catherine,” 
said Mrs. Waring, ‘‘I will wait dur- 


ing the week for the concluding ex- 


ercises. Jane and Maria,” turning 
to Mr. Justus, ‘‘will remain here dur- 
ing the vacation, in order to take a 
private course in geology.” 

Catherine cried alt the way home, 
and most of the night after she reach- 
ed home. She had been for four 
years at school, making an honest, 
vain effort to conquer quadratics and 
other like mysteries. Besides, there 
was little at home to soothe the ache 
of disappointment in her heart. 

In these years of absence, while her 
mother had been growing into a com- 
plaining invalid, and her father into 
a drunkard, the house had become 
bare, almost shabby and miserable. 
Carpets were becoming worn, almost 
ragged, windows clouded with dust, 
blotches of hair-filling were bursting 
from some of the chairs and sofas. 
The day after her arrival, Gatherine 
made a tour of inspection. Her eyes, 
though still swollen, were keen. 

Then the servant was startled from 
her long dream of indifference and 
idleness to find herself actually at 
work. Two helpers were brought in 
and paid from Catherine’s little store 
of pin-money, that came from a small 
property of her own. Catherine her- 
self was behind them. They could 
no more dwadle or lag than could a 
train of cars with an engine at their 
back. Dust flew out of the house; 
windows shone; carpets were mend- 
ed; curtains were washed and pretti- 
ly draped; pictures came out of their 
long obscurity of cobwebs, and smil- 
ed down from the wall; vigorous, 
blooming plants filled the windows. 

When Mr. Waring came home, at 
the end of the second day, he found 
a sparkling fire in the grate, the table 
drawn close to the hearth, a dainty 
meal ready, and a saucy little girl, 
with curly hair, laughing eyes and 
a tip-tilted nose, waiting for him at 
the door witha kiss. 

““Why—why, Cathie, my dear,” he 
muttered. ‘‘It is Cathy! Really, 
this is pleasant!” looking around him. 
‘‘Something as it was when we were 
first married. ‘‘I’ll go up and change 
my coat, my dear.” It was long since 
he had changed his coat for dinner. 

Cathy watched him moving slowly 
up the stairs, with a great gulp in her 
throat. But she was smiling brave- 
ly when he came down, and offered 
her his arm to lead her to the table. 
Something of the old instincts and 
habits of the days when he was a gen- 
tleman among gentlemen awoke in 
him as he sat facing his daughter. 


He had not lost his power of ap- 
preciation, and hesaw that she was 
bright, sincere and gentle. He grew 
more wafchful and more courteous 
and tender. It was a gay meal, how- 
ever. John Waring had been a fa- 
mous conversationalist and a wit; 
and Cathy, if she were a dunce, had 
that fine tact which made her the best 
of listeners. 

As the week of Mrs. Waring’s ab- 
sence passed, her husband discover- 
ed that his little daughter had learned 
one or two other things well. She 
was a dexterous seamstress. His 
clothes were put in perfect order. 
The girls had had a cooking club, 
and Cathy showed a positive genius 
for compounding dainty, appetizing 
dinners day after day. 

‘‘Bring some of your friends home, 
and I will give you a game supper,” 
she said. 

The friends came. The supper was 
delicious. The old fellowsall fell in 
love with the cheerful little girl, who 
listened to their stories, and untir- 
ingly sang them old ballads and dit- 
ties in a voice which, if unskilled, 
was sweet as a bird’s, and full of pa- 
thos. They went home in high good- 
humor, and—sober. 

Mrs. Waring came home at last, so 
ill that she was carried to bed. In- 
stead of Maria’s sour visage, Cathie’s 
rosy face beamed down on _ her. 
Something in the changed appear- 
ance of the room startled her. 

‘So you’ve been playing house 
maid?” she said. But she soon grew 
too ill even to grumble. When, after 
a month’s tedious suffering she re- 
covered, her physician said: ‘‘You 
owe your life to the care of your 
daughter as much as to me. Miss 
Cathy was born to be a nurse.” 

“She was unfortnnately not born 
for anything better,” said the moth- 
er. My ambition has been terribly 
thwarted in that girl, doctor. She is 
no scholar. 

“It is something, after all, to bea 
woman,” said the doctor, dryly. 

But when the disease returned, 
and Mrs. Waring sank rapidly un- 
der it, it was to Cathy she turned, 
and on Cathy’s breast she leaned 
while dying. Cousin George was 
there, strong, quick and kind. He 
seemed to know by intuition all the 
plans that Cathy wished to carry out 
in her little world, and silently help- 
ed her in them. 

In the year that followed Jane and 
Maria began their careers, one as a 
professor of Greek, the other as a 
student of medicine. They did not 
come home again. 

‘‘What with the habits of their un- 
fortunate father, and poor, stupid 
Cathy,” they said, ‘‘the atmosphere 
of home was stifling. All mental life 
died in it.” 

But home and poor, stupid Cathy 
grew dearer every day to Mr. Waring. 
His old tastes and habits, his finer na- 
ture, revived under the sunshine of 
his daily life. He sought out old 
friends whom he had avoided for 
years, and brought them to the house 
to present to his daughter. He strug- 
gled desperately all that winter to 
break loose from the yoke he had car- 


ried so long. 
His property had been largely 


a 


| spent, some of it lost in 


or invest- 
ments, and his income had become 
quite small. Catherine discharged 
the two servants, and took the whole 
management of the house. Yet, with 
the sharpest economy, she found her- 
self not able to keep it up. 

“Tf I were not such a dunce!” she 
said to herself. She could not teach. 
She was not a musician nor an artist. 
She could not write anything but let- 
ters, and she was very anxious about 
the grammar and spelling of them. 
She knew nothing about fancy work 
or art embroidery; but she was an 
admirable seamstress. She took in 
plain sewing that winter, and work- 
ed at night, and so paid the bills. 


One evening in May Mr. Waring 
came home late. He was pale and 
his eyes shone with suppressed excite- 
ment. But Cathy did not observe it. 
She kept herself in the shadow of the 
coffee-urn, and spoke but little. Cous- 
in George, who had that very day re- 
turned from California, saw that her 
little round face was red with crying, 
but said nothing. 

“Why, what is the matter, my 
child?” exclaimed:the father, as they 
rose from the table and came into the 
hight. 

‘Oh, nothing, father! Only a let- 
ter from Jane. She and Maria are 
doing so much, ‘filling a place in 
life,’ she says; and she asked me if 
there was no work for me in the world, 
no talent which I could cultivate. 
There don’t seem to be any, really,” 
looking up at her father with quiver- 
ing chin. ‘‘It seems as if I never could 
learn anything, no matter how hard 
I tried. Janesays I spelled ‘psalm’ 
in my last letter ‘sam.’ I must have 
been in a great hurry, for I do know 
that word.” 

‘‘Let Jane find her own work,” 
said her father. ‘‘Book-learning is a 
good thing, Cathy, but there is 
wisdom and work, too, outside of 
books andthe schools. As for your 
work’’—his voice grew hoarse. He 
stopped, came up to her, as she stood 
before the fire, and held out his arms 
—‘‘your work has been. Oh, Cathy, 
you have saved me! I was going 
down into hell, and you have brought 
me back. I have drunk my last drop, 
with God’s help.”— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


BIRDS AS ORNAMENTS. 


There is another matter on which 
the woman-conscience needs awaken- 
ing. I put forth a plea for the song 
birds, and beg women everywhere to 
refuse to adorn their heads with the 
corpses or feathers of the thrushes, 
birds, yellow hammers, larks, and 
other varieties. Many of the finest 
species of spring and summer war- 
blers are fast disappearing through 
the rapacity of the millinery agent. 
The white tern, a beautiful little 
shore bird, is now said to be extinct 
on large parts of the coast, where it 
was once abundant, owing to the 
ruthless raids of people who get a 
trifling sum for each specimen offered 
in themarket. An ornitholgist, writ- 
ing to one of our evening papers, re- 
ports that a friend of his counted a 
dozen or more varieties of the most 
valuable American birds on the hats 
of the women in a single horse car in 
this city. Is not this shocking toa 
lover of birds? Women have been 
very heedless in this matter, and have 
blindly followed the dictates of fash- 
ion, but now their eyes are opened to 
the destruction going on among the 
feathered tribes, they will be to blame 
if they do not refuse to bedeck them- 
selves at the expense of the birds.— 
Tne Christian at Work. 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


A writer in the Christian Union, 
speaking upon this important sub- 
ject, says: 

“T cannot help thinking that a set 
of Jacob Abbott’s Franconia Stories 
placed in the hands of every family in 
the United States would do away with 
nine-tenths of the trials and suffer- 
ings of parents and children. For 
instance, Beechnut’s five rules for the 
government of children: 

‘‘1.—When you consent, consent 
cordially. 

“*2.—When you refuse, refuse fi- 
nally. — 

“3.—When you punish, punish 
good naturedly. 

‘*4.—Commend often. 

‘*5.—Never scold. 

‘“‘T think these five little dicta em- 
body all that is necessary in home 
government. I read these stories 
when a child, thirty years ago, and 
when I came to have children of my 
own, my first thing to do when they 
got old enough to understand was to 
sit and read to them these intensely 
ae tales of quiet domestic 
life. 


— 


APPEARANCES ARE DE&EcEITFUL. — 
The venerable Dr. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, is noted for his benevolence. 
One warm day in summer he was 
coming into Boston from Cambridge. 
He had just left the horse-car and 
was hurriedly turning the sharp cor- 
ner near the Revere house, when he 
came near colliding with an old gen- 
tleman. The elderly looking indivi- 
dual stood with his hat off wiping the 

erspiration from his brow, but he 
held his hat in such a position as to 
give the appearance that he was beg- 
ging. Dr. Peabody seeing only the 
hat, dropped a quarter into it with 
his customary remark. Dr. Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes, who was holding 
the hat, put the quarter into his pock- 
et, and solemnly thanked Dr. Pea- 


ing Church. 


body, and passed on.—Chicago Liv-- 


A FORCIBLE TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


Two colored barbers, one an old 


man and the other a young one. The 
young one took off his apron and 
started for the door. 

“Yo’s gwan to git a drink, Jim?” 
asked the elder. 

‘‘Dat’s what I’s gwan to do?” 

‘‘Go and git yo’ drink. Iused ter 
do de same ting when I wuz young. 
When I wuz first married dah wuz a 
gin mill next to de shop wha’ I wuck- 
ed, an’ I spent in it fifty and sebenty 
cents a day outen de dollah an’ half 
ITeahned. Wall, one mawnin’ I went 
into de butchaw shop, an’ who should 
come in but de man what kep’ de lik- 
ker shop. 

‘Gib me ten er twelbe pounds 
po’ter house-steak,’ he said. 

‘‘He got it an’ went out. I sneak- 
ed up to de butchah, and looked to 
see what money I had lef’. | 

‘‘*What do you want?’ said de 
butchah. 

***Gib me ten cents wuf of libber,’ 
wuz my remark. 

‘It wuz allI could pay fur. Now 
yoo go an’ git yo’ drink. You'll eat 
libber, but de man what sells you de 
stuff will hab his po’ter-house steak. 
De man behin’ de bar eats tee 
house—de man in front eats libber. 
I ain’t touched de stuff fo’ thirty 
yeahs, and I am eatin’ po’ter-house 
myself.” — Foxboro Reporter. 


DID’T NEED A NEWSPAPER. 


Stranger: ‘‘I should think that 
this thriving little town would have 
a newspaper published in it.” 

Native: ‘*What for?” 

S.: ‘*To publish the news.” 

N.: ‘‘We’ve got two barbers and 
plenty of women to do that, stran- 

S.: ‘Well, then, you ought to have 
a newspaper to blow about your 
town.” 

N.: Pshaw! stranger; I reckon the 
wind and the real estate agents do 
enough of that.” 

S.: Yes, but you need a news- 
paper to give your citizens a send-off 
when they die.” 

N.: ‘*The vigilance committee gen- 
erally attends to that, and the preach- 
er helps ’em out on the home stretch.” 

S.: “Then you ought to have a 
newspaper to do your lying for you.” 
. N.: ‘You’re off agin, ‘stranger. 
Four new lawyers moved in yester- 
day. I guess we don’t need any 
newspaper, mister.”—Newman Inde- 


pendent. 


Wuy THE Wovutpn’r 
is related by Professor Bell that when 
a friend of his was traveling abroad, 
he one morning took out his purse to 
see if it contained sufficient change 
for a day’s jaunt he intended making. 
He departed from his lodgings leay- 
ing a trusted dog behind. When he 
dined he took out his purse to pay, 
and found he had lost a gold coin 
from it. On returning home in the 
evening his servant informed that the 
dog seemed very ill, as they could 
not induce it to eat anything. He 
went at once to his favorite, and, as 
soon as he entered the room, the 
faithful creature ran to him, deposit- 
ed the gold coin at his feet, and 
then devoured the food placed for it 
with great eagerness. The truth was 


‘that the gentleman had dropped the 


coin in the morning; the dog had 
picked it up and kept it in his mouth, 
fearing even to tat lest it should lose 


‘its master’s property before an oppor- 


tunity offered to restore i1t.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


It has long been considered that a 
person can be more politely insulted 
in Paris than in any city in the 
world. A gentleman who undertook 
to speak in public there recently ex- 
pressed himself in such a low tone of 
voice that the audience were unable 
to hear him. He was lecturing upon 
a geographical subject, and copies of 
amap about three feet square had 
been generally distributed. Present- 
ly one of the audience rolled up his 
map in the form of a very long and 
attenuated lamp-lighter, inserted the 
small end in his ear, and turned the 
other end toward the speaker. It 


was a rather ludicrous performance, 


but not a laugh was heard among 
that polite assemblage. In two min- 
utes, however, every map in the house 
was rolled into an ear-trumpet, and 
the speaker saw himself confronted 
with the semblance of a mammoth 
porcupine, whose advance quills al- 
most touched his lectern. He at once 


/spoke louder.—Harper’s Weekly. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ad= 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servic‘, 
are offered gratuivwusly, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answef, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


Pacific,” 


Publishers © The 
BOX 2348. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 

English Branches, Gyms 


Morbus 


us About as sure To 


come os Summer is. 
comes suddenly ond 


mithoul war 
is Dangerous and often 
fatal. 


for Coming § 


of your family are 
PROMPT action 


only ma save life .Tor 
ONE wedicine has 


EA ALWAYS cured 
CHOLERA, CHOLERAMORBUS 


DIARRHOEA ,DYSENTERY oma 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
CH conXtake with 
perfect safety. 

“This medicine ts 


Perey Davis’ 


To be onthe soke side ger 
some NOWand have it on hand ° 
For sale byali Drugeists. 


PERRYDAVIS#S ON, Proms. Provinence.R. 


ARE YOUPREPARED 


ion 


RUBBER HOSE 


15 First 8t., near Market Street, San Francisce 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


Pe 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


july13-tt 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 


Oarts, and 


and Illuminating of Monograms, 
Arm 


BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEAOHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Irish Linen Papers Constant 
on 


made of Wedding and Visiting 
the Artistic Designing, 
Crests 


8. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


O03” Facrory aT THE PoTsERO. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
PINE... 
HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KBARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES 


Branch Store, Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter _ and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly: Attended to. 
$0 GEARY 8T., 8AN FRANOISCO, OAL. 


W. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finap- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. “Treasurer 
ubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond. 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. 

Rey. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presiden { 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Seo. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
mery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E, Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 


E. T. DooLgey, Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Orry. 


CFFEES TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior acco odations. 
All improvements. Euraqpean plan. Over 600 eile- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
@ Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Oafe supplied with the best, at mederate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
aay where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Ew Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
rene $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
BRATE FEES. 

We are oppose the U. 8. Patent ce, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
OHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in yous 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposites Parent Orricz, Wasuineron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St, - San Francisca. 


Oopying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Sepremser 1, 1886, 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of TuE Pa- 
cific for one year. Tse Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to heip on our Master’s work. Ii 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and nay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours weil, 


full and fair expression of the public 
wish and the people's will. 
The death of Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, 
which occurred at Hartford, Ct.. a 
few days ago, deserves at least a brief 
notice in our columns. Thirty-four 
years ago, after having been professor 
at Lane Seminary and at Bowdoin 


Southern Pacific hither, and by the 
Northern Pacific in returning, and he 
says, in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Evangelist: 

In the course of my three months’ 


trip, I have visited some of the most 
famous and attractive centers of 


stone Park. The Yosemite bears the 


' drove out into the wild 
Blue Hills near Readville, Mass., and 
‘shot himself. He owned the yacht 
| Huron, was part owner of the Puri- 
American scenery, including Yosem- fan, a park commissioner, railroad 
ite Valley, Puget Sound, and Yellow- | director, and was assessed last year 


-urer of the Indian Orchard and At- 


lantic cotton mills, became a defaulter, 
last month, for over five hundred 
thousand dollars. In desperation he 
region of the 


$1,000,000. He had a wife and nine 


DEBATING OUR NEIGHBORS. 


piece of forbearance for the members 
of any household not to bring up oc- 
casionally their neighbors for discus- 
gion and criticism. Some of them 

s beneath our windows as we look 
out into the street, and we can hard- 
ly help commenting upon them, their 
gait, their wardrobe, and all thei 
demonstration. They look in upon 
us in the evening, and spend a so- 
cial hour. It will be a strange reti- 
cence on our part, if we have nothing 


Heme Missionary. 


a. ae =4 | name its wisest and best men,and| The Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce, of Scot- ever, it did not appear in our col- 

he Paciti + that we may havea clean and hand-| land, is no mean theologian. He has umns. 
some contest, an election without lately visited America for the second | Walliams Grav. one of Mewes. DD. 

? SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. frauds, and a result which shall be a | time, and extended his tour by the jnown business men in Boston, treas-| It will bea very rare and unwonted Office. No. 7 Montgomery Avenne. 


SAN DIEGO. 
So rapidly is Southern California 


growing and improving that it is dif- 
ficult to keep pace with its onwari 
march. 

Visiting it recently, after an ab- 
sence of only a few months, as it 
were, we were bewildered with what 
we saw of new townsand settlements. 
the development of towns into cities, 


Subscriptions for Tae Pactric will be re- | College, he was filling at Andover the|} palm. Mr. Froude, in ‘‘Oceana,” children.” Oh, what madness and fol- : \ ae 
ceived at a drug store of W M. Searby, Profeanncahin of ie Testament Ex- | states that he left this valley unvisited ly, we say, thus to throw away honor, | to say, se they have left, upo F ae a 7 oo 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of | ecesis. The wonderful book which | because he was bored by advices of en- | and even life itself! Such defaleations | their inte am pre ooo ames ‘ti is lar ely from the 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- Mrs. Stowe’s name known thusiastic friends urging him to go manger or smaller scale leave States. Out 

iend i nd when, in 
and see it. One can only regret that | stantly occurring. A friend in ourown side of Los Angeles, the towns most 


nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1886. 


More than a brief record of the 
fact is due to the conviction of the 
Chicago ‘‘anarchists,” who so ruth- 
lessly and viciously slaughtered more 
than twenty persons, almost instant- 
ly. The gallows await some of them, 
and the doors of prisons will open 
for more of them, and the contempt 
and condemnation of an injured pub- 
lic will blight not a few besides. All 
must be made to understand that the 
holding and advocating, even in legal 
ways, of views which may lead on to 
villainous deeds is an offense, social- 


will tolerate opinions and practices 
of an older sort likely to fit thou- 
ands most for ‘‘treasons, strategems, 
and spoils”; but it must draw the line 
at views and their promulgation 
which directly vilify law and order, 
and openly set at defiance the princi- 
ples of morality and justice. Perhaps 
these men were not the worst of their 
kind in the country. That is more 
than we Know. But we know from 
their conduct that these were so bad 
that it is not right that they should 
live any longer. It is alleged that 
they were natives of foreign lands, and 


worse for them that they did not 
study our laws before they ventured 
themselves on our shores. They had 
no business to be here till they knew 
both our laws and our language. 
But they were not so weak or so ig- 
norant that they did not know what 
crime was, and that murder was mur- 
der the world over, and that they 
were guilty of it before the bar of 
their own defiled conscience. Let all 
people so honor the courts of Chiea- 
go that the determination shall be 
widely manifest that, on this conti- 
nent, none shall walk in the steps of 
these ‘‘anarehists” and live: 


One political convention passeth 
and another cometh. The one which 
met at Los Angeles last week was 
large, spinted, and mainly well- 


questions is at neither extreme. Co- 
operation is recommended as a cure 
for the conflict of labor and capital; 
and State control and distribution of 
water is recommended as the cure 


one of superior merit. The chief 
nominee, in intellect. study, travel 
and literary culture, is a man of 
mark, and in most respects well 
qualified for the high oftice for which 
he is named. (We could wish that 
no champagne had tlowed at the cele- 
bration of his triumph as a candi- 
date, and that he had waited till 
Monday before setting out on his re- 
turn to the city. Small matters these, 
it is easy to say; but these are among 
the small matters whose permission 
or disallowance may carry a very 


round the world had been issued the 
previous year. The Professor did not 
appear at his best in the chair during 
those years. He had been a very 
eager student. He had devoured a 
great deal of the German literature of 
that generation. But his scholarship 
was not specially minute and accur- 
ate, and he was not making fresh 
studies, but rather reproducing what 
he had written in earlier days. His 
mind was much occupied, too, with 
the new life into which ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had introduced him. His was 
a warm soul, and it was at white heat 
with the great question of questions 
in American politics. All this did 
not help—it hindered—his excellence 
as an instructor. As a man, howev- 


ercised much influence in the line of 
his own profession as a_ scholar. 
Lately, too, he has been a sufferer. 
He had attained the age of 84. No 
one of his day will ever think of him 
without thinking of that wonderful 
transformation of opinion and of 
movement by which the scenes pict- 
ured in the story of ‘‘Uncle Tom” 
became no longer possible under the 
American skies. 


-- 


We are grateful for the courtesy 
that supplied us with catalogues of 
the ‘‘Pacitic University” at Forest 


we have received great satisfaction in 
looking themthrough. They give ug 
renewed assurance of the faith. cour- 
age and wisdom of the pioneers of re- 
ligion and education in the vast re- 
gion north of us, and of the ample 
provision, made and making, for the 
intellectual, moral and _ religious 
training of the rising generation. 
These institutions are well mannéd 
and equipped for their important 
work, and are sufficiently endowed to 
secure their permanence and efficien- 
cy. They are open to the youth of 
both sexes, and have such a variety of 
courses of instruction, and of optional 
studies, as to adapt them to the wants 
of the various classes of students 
who wish to prepare themselves for 
the different callings of modern life. 


We hope they will appreciate 
them to the utmost.and fill them to 
repletion. In no other way can they 
do much for the hereafter as by giv- 
ing all their children a liberal and 
Christian education in their own 


Dana of Yale College, the following 
note from Professor Dana has been 
published: ‘‘I do not know that in 
my letter of yesterday, in which I re- 
ferred vou to the Bibliotheca Sacra, I 
answered directly your question, and 
hence I add a word tosay that I agree 
in all essential points with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and believe that the first chap- 
ters of Genesis and science are in ac- 
cord.” 


The question which of the great 
American cities should deserve the 
name of the eity of churches is an- 


a great man should have been pre- 
vented by so small a reason from vis- 
iting a scene to which his pen could 
have done such justice. No common 
descriptive talent can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the mingled grandeur 
and grace of that remarkable chasm 
in the heart of the Sierra Nevada. 


— 


The Christian life is lived under a 
system of grace. In that system itis 
provided that an inchoate personal 
righteousness may take the place ofa 
completed one, as a reason for being 
justified and saved. To maintain, 
therefore, that an ideally perfect 
sanctification, attained by whatever 
possible process, or an ideally perfect 
conduct of life, otherwise than as a 
possible privilege of attainment, is 
necessary to salvation, or even to a 


performance. Any teaching that puts 
us On Our seeming merit and desert 
drops us out of the scheme of grace. 


Nothing that he ever did or said 
could give us so good an impression 
of Mr. Tilden’s worth, or commend 
him so heartily to public apprecia- 
tion, or commit him so thoroughly to 
a glad and lasting remembrance, as 
his benefactions. Nota little of his 
toil, skilland energy was expended 
in the acquisition of his fortune of 
five millions. Now that his personal 
eare of it has ceased, four-fifths of it 


fectively served, and which had often 
done him honor. A vast library, ad- 
equate to the needs of all the people 
of such a metropolis, is what New 
York has not had heretofore. Let 
such fine and lasting honor be done 
to Mr. Tilden that other millionaires 
shall find in like directions their own 
fit and happy opportunities. 


One of the: marvels of dietetic 
changes in our country is the increas- 
ed use of oatmeal in families and 
public eating-houses. A curious and 
funny illustration of this is given in 
the correspondence ef one of our ex- 
changes at the East. The correspond- 
ent has been visiting as far East as 
Indian Orchard, and, by way of pre- 
liminary freeing, his mind, gets off 
this: “‘I would ask you to indulge 


tite for oats, I am at a disadvantage.” 


The season has advanced so far 
that the time for the holding of fairs, 


significant of the coming ‘‘melan- 
choly” of the year, is promotive of a 
great deal of needless expenditure, 
leads to more or less that is virtually 
gambling, and tempts to indulgences 
here and there which ultimate in vice. 
Oh, for fairs out of which all shall 
come with souls enlarged, hands 
clean, eyes clear, purses full and 
consciences without a stain! 


It is often said that the way a thing 
is put determines greatly its force. 
Speaking of religion in the public 
edueation, President Seelye asks why 


mechanical, agricultural and the like, | 


State has recently been charged with 
violating his trust as the cashier ofa 
bank. His accounts are at fault. The 

true condition will appear on the in- 

vestigation yet to be made. But in 
all cases-of robbery and unfaithful- 
ness men will say, *‘What folly!” Of 
course, the whole thing will be ex- 
posed sooner or later, and then posi- 
tion is lost, property is gone, good 
name and respect are wanting. What 
a fool thus to violate law, and bring 
on poverty and punishment! Wesay 
it is best to keep within the letter of 
human law, and do nothing which 
will make us amenable to its punish- 
ments. How many are careful thus to 
do, while they are utterly careless 
about the law of God! Peculations, 
dishonesties and crimes may Or may 
not be reached by the law of man, 
but the divine law is sure to be execut- 
ed. The law of God is plain; it is 


thus live? 


A most remarkable and terrible ex- 
plosion occurred in Chicago last Sun- 
day morning. A powder magazine, 
containing some 140,000 pounds of 
powder, and half as much dynamite, 
was struck bylightning. The explo- 
sion killed one person instantly, fa 
tally injured four, and caused pain 
ful injuries to about twenty-five 
others. Plate-glass in the Board of 
Trade building, seven miles away, 
was shattered into fragments. 
electric lights in the Palmer House 
were extinguished, and the building 
shaken from roof to foundation. We 


This terrible destruction might have 
been avoided by the proper use of 
lightning-rods, of which we are in- 
formed there was not one on any of 
the powder magazines in that city. 
A very culpable oversight! Light- 
ning may be guarded against, but no 
lightning-rod or other human appli- 
ance can ward off an earthquake. But 
in God’s keeping, trusting in him, 
committing our all into his Fatherly 
care, we are safe from, or with, the 
thunder-bolt or earthquake shock. 


We have said that the man who 
drinks intoxicating liquors takes his 
life in hishand. It is nothing strange 
‘if he comes to a violent death while 
intoxicated. But has it come to this, 
that a man who would enforce just 
laws against liquor-selling also takes 
his life in his hand? So it would 
seem from the recent cruel murder of 
Rev. G. C. Haddock in Towa. He 
boldly and earnestly undertook to 


violence, how different from that of 
the drunkard or the murderer! Noth- 
ing can really harm such a man. The 
assassin’s bullet only sends his freed 
spirit home to God. His dumb lips 
may speak no more, but thts dastard- 


‘taken advantage of by the women.” 
Lompoc is one of the few places in 
this State settled as a temperance 
colony, and as such it is likely to re- 
main so long as such plucky women 
are around. 


Last Friday, in San Jose,a boy, 
fourteen years old, was sentenced to 
four years in the State Prison for 
burglary. Think of the next four 
years before that miserable boy! 
Yes, think also of the training of his 
few past years, which has lead to the 
commission of a crime calling for such 
punishment. And then let us ask 
ourselves, as Christians, What are we 


ception room, we shall not leave ther 
altogether behind us, shal: 
take with us the testimony of then 
thoughts and feelings, and all the 
shade or bloom of their household 
life. 

In such reference to those dwelling 
at our side, we can hardly help put- 
ting them upon trial before our pri- 
vate communing, as to the sum total 
of their condition and character. 
What we do not know in respect to 
any point considered, we shall handle 
with keen or careless speculation, ac- 
cording to our mood. Their tempo- 
ral affairs will attract our observation; 
and we shall bave our footing up 
of their worldly outfit. The treas- 
ures of the brain in respect to natu- 
ral gifts and studious culture will be 
passed upon. Their particular views 
upon any prominent topic of conver- 
sation will challenge our blame or ap- 
We shall discuss their cor- 


identity. 

It will be difficult for this court to 
be perfectly fair in its sessions and its 
issues. If it mean to be and seek to 
be just and impartial, it will so often 
fail of guiding light that its conelu- 
sions may still be erroneous. But it 


will be likely enough to be influenced | 


in its investigations and judgments | 
by prejudice and jealousy. and to in- | 


cline to such an outcome as shall re- 


;fiect favor upon itself in the compar- 
‘ison. 
The | any of us to subdue all the instinct | 


It is not an easy matter for 


of self-exaltation as we measure our-'| 
selves in wisdom or stature, or what-_ 


ever elements of manhood, with these 


to the cre dif account the scenes and 
incidents we observe in others, and 
do not clearly comprehend, so that 
we are likely to accumulate for them 
censure rather than approval. 


It will be better for us, safer and wis- 


| 


notable for building and increase 0 
people and business are San Diego 
and Pasadena, while San Bernardino. 
Colton, Pomona, and half a score of 
other places, would resent being put 
second to any other place, Los An- 
geles itself not excepted. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the South 
eountry is alive and booming, San 
Diego is a fair type of this new life. 
Little over a year ago, when we were 
there, there was no Florence Hotel. 
or the sign of any house on the hich 
Mesa back of the town. Real estate 
was just beginning to feel the touch 
of demand and coin. The faith that 
had held on so long, living on ‘bay 
and climate,” was girding itself for 
things coming. Now the ‘‘good 
time,” so long coming, has come like 
a tidal wave. 

Many have been our visits to this 
charming city since we first saw it.in 


neral. The quiet is gone, and the 
slow-paced San Diegan is stepping to 
the music and spirit of the times. 
The Florence Hotel on the Mesa, or 
tableland, is proof of it. The street 
railroad, from the bay to a mile be- 
yond the hotel, the elegant, costly 
private residences, it may be said 
hundreds of them, new, almost all 
built within a year, in that same 
neighborhood, besides other beautiful 
homes pushing out in both direc- 
tions, to National City on the east. 
to Old San Diego on the west, in time 
to make a metropolis of some ten 
miles on the bay; the large, brick 
stores and business blocks, grown up 


| ie ly and morally, that must outlaw | ¢T. he was regarded with greater fa- : in the Bible which we all have; it is | proval. ; é 

a both man and woman. Let it appear| ‘Or. He was sympathetic, outspok- | very commendable life of obedience | made known to the conscience. And | poreal outfit, their general disposi- | 1850, having landed there from the 

hin” that society will not recoenize. that|en and unconventional. His heart | and walk with God—is rathera return | yet men all about us go on breaking } tion, the speed of the blood in their! steamer to bury one who — lett 
Ay un vitae will one wath ty endure. | beat quick. For twelve y he re-| to law than a part of the gospel. It the divine law with impunity. They | veins, the coarseness OF delicacy of | New York with us, to gather ortune | 
Hh f th that do it because others do it, because | their instincts, their taste in all the/ and gold with full hands, on these 
| b the persons who commit themselves tained his post at Andover. Since oe ee they want to; they do it without ; departments of personal and domes-/| golden shores. Each time we have . 
We to such sentiments and their advo-|then his life has been rather'a joint | shall be treated by anticipation and reasoning why or what will be thej|tic exhibition, the nature and con-; found it as we left it quiet, easy, i 
ia. eacy. It is bad enough that society | life with his wife, and he has not ex- possibility, not by completion and | the end; they take the chances. Are | trol of their religious creeds, and so/ slow, with just life enough to show 
He - . not men verily fools, indeed, whojon through all the round of their! that the time hadn't come for a fu- i 


se me’ Grove, Or., and of ‘‘Whitman | go to establish libraries in his native | may have earthquakes, but thunder- | unconscious rivals. It will hardly: like magic in a night; the din of ham- 
ee | not familiar with our laws. Al] the College,” at Walla Walla, W. T.: and | town and in the great city he had ef- storms are here almost unknown. | be our prevailing impulse to carry | mer, saw and wagons; the craze for 


real estate; the increase from 5,000 to 
7,000 population— all this is proof 
that San Diego is no more, and never 
can be again, the blessed Sleepy Hol- 
low of the past. 

have 


Most of the new-comers 


er, to bring up our neighbors intothis , brought with them, not only intel- 
peculiar type of debate very seldom. } ligence, culture, thmft, but money. 


We cannot be sure either of our wis-} It is their intention to stay. 


dom or fairness. If our lips are 
sealed, no unjust verdict against 
them will get currency from our ut- 
terance; or, if we speak, let our 
words be the pulses of a deep and 
abiding chanty, putting upon what- 
ever we doubt the most favorable in- 
terpretation it will admit, adopting 


and carrying into action the old safe | 


legal rule, ‘‘Hold every man innocent 
till he is proved guilty”! Let ‘‘neigh- 
bor” be to us a term almost, nay, why 
not quite, as sweet and dear as 


‘‘brother’—our brother in the one. 


great human family! 
How intimate and affectionate this 


er's lot. 


With a constancy unfaltering, and 
a fountain of tenderness never run- 
ning dry, let us love our neighbor as 
ourselves! 


Work.” This church was organized 
at Geneseo, N. Y., and, asa colony, 
settled on government land in Henry | 
county, Ill., fifty years ago. It 
planted at once a seminary; erected 
a commodious brick building, and 
held its services until 1856 in the as- 
sembly-room of the Academy. Mr. 
Croswell became principal of the | 
seminary on his graduation from Am- 
herst college. 


Rev. C. H. Carpenter, who was ap- 
pointed a missionary of the Mission- | 
ary Union to Burma in 1862, has, 
with his wife, engaged in missionary 
labor on the island of Yezo. Empire | 


The 
houses they have built are for homes. 
They are pleased with San Diego. 
with the climate, the bay, the view. 
They vie with the old settlers in 
praising each and all to the echo. 
The boom is affecting the churches 
somewhat, as well as the rest of the 
world. The Episcopal brethren 
found their chureh site too valuable 
to keep for church uses. From the 
sale of it they have been able to buy 
a better lot: and, with a handsome 
balance left, and a liberal subserip- 
tion added to it, they are building a 
fifteen-thousand~dollar edifice. The 
Baptists have sold, and will build 


‘ conducted. It would be difficult to | These imstitutions, after the few ee ae eee further the cause of temperance, and |}0,4 used to be in the early New| better and larger. The Methodists 
Fs find h Saad: et brief years of their existence, are far } | to enforce the law against the saloons; aa , ee will not sell, but intend to pull down 
nd anywhere a more genial, witty | were a horse. I could travel then. j doing he England fellowship! All the house- 
: 4 ” een than Yal d Ha d wh Oats are good all the world over, and | have signed twenty-five complaints, held free to the incidental need of an-| t2ousand-dollar building, the lower 
if General Barnes. As the times are, hs NS Se ’ oq rvare Wie? | oatmeal is everywhere served in ex- | and I believe I take my life in my hand other adjoining, a brand of fire vont story for stores, and an auditonum 
ie the platform adopted will meet with | t2eY come to the end of a cen- cellent quality and generous portions. in 30 doing.” And so he did, for he the morning kindling a leat 6S twend and Sunday-school accommodations 
ie i no serious objections. The new| tury. We congratulate the good peo- 4 om, ; was shot down like a dog when re- ; above, somewhat on the plan of the 
r ny one with the equine nature may S before the baking, temporary use of ; ee age 
| ee 2 uestion of | Ple of Oregon and Washington on turning to his home from a stable | ¢ ere . = Clark-street Methodist church in Chi- 
ns p present the questi be sure of a reliable bill of fare where- . |farm or kitchen utensils, nightly . : 
sure of are of fare where b he hed left his h | 
ies ae ore having such genuinely good Chris- where ne nad te S horse, on 21S | watching bv the pill f S cago. Business will soon crowd up 
labor and that of irrigation. The ¥ atching by the pillow of the sick, 
thi iti ken i d th tian colleges for their sons and daugh- | ~*~" he goes; but, not being of that; return from a temperance meeting. | aq all the interchange of love and| ‘© the Presbyterian chureh. When 
Ha position taken in regard to these a S > |genus, and having no special appe- | But the death of such a man, even by | 1-1, qness supplementing one anoth-/| it does, it will doubtless seek a 


change of base. 

The Congregationalists have de- 
cided to effect an organization at 
an early day. A committee of five 
has been appointed to secure a lot 
fora church site. They have invit- 


reason why the new church will 
not be foremost in power and intiu- 
ence for good in that rapidly grow- 
ing country and city. 

Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of San Diego is an institu- 
hon in its full meaning. It is for- 
tunate in its President and Secre- 
tary. It is keeping house, for the 
present, in a rented hall, located on 
the principal business street. It is 
pleasantly furnished and _ lighted. 
but it will have to enlarge its ac- 
commodations immediately to meet 
the wants of the society. The man- 
agers have already secured a valu- 
able lot for this purpose, and expect 
to build on it in the near future. 


for the strife between the ‘‘appropri- recurs. We always welcome the pe-/}ly crime, this martyr death, will rouse ae om ed Rev. Dr. J. H. Harwood of 

ators’ and the ‘‘riparianists.” (We schools. i riod, and dread it. It is weleome, | thousands to speak in tones thatshall Bes Stine his oe te Missouri to minister to them, 
still think the only good.thing tobe} the recent discussion be.|°T it makes holiday for the great | be heard. an address in September at the semi- | nas accepted. Under bis 
He done, just now, is the appointment : producing classes, gives thematime| «<Four women of Lompoc broke in- | centennial anniversary of the Congre- ee fee TONS 
ae 4 pe ‘ tween Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Hux- ; diced: oiameils G 5 growth is full of encouragement. 
of a commission to investigate and mad for new observations and exchange a room the other day where there | gational church at Geneseo, Ill. } 7). 

: E rt.) A hol d f “fs oolong pam of sentiments, and may return them | Was a barrel of whisky in charge of a | The topic assigned him is: ‘The Con- shes 
report.) s a whole, and so far as are men who command the highest 
it : our information goes, we regard th vpulmcdpennnc: ahy SO COM! +5 their hémes larger and wiser men keeper, smashed in the head of the | gregatio Church — Fixed in Its respect of the co ity: and. oth- 
ie ieee: “ ne | sult the works of Professor James D. But the oth | receptacle and spilled the liquor. The | Faith, Catholic in Its Spirit, Broad | er M hin s bei pe gga no 
Ff State ticket of the Republicans as ut, on the other hand, the season is absence of the officer at supper was | 12 Its Sympathy, Aggressive In Its | gs ng equal, we see n¢ 


7 7 large significance.) It is noticeable | swered, after a sort, by the fact that ; doing to save such boys from such a | of Japan. He set out June 30th for 

that the list embraces scareely a name Cincinnati has one chureh to 9004 should of doom? San goes forth at his | 
: in our schools, and not that o own charges. IS Missi ill Bras > Hat bay, c anc 
es prominent in the ante-bellum period. | people, Philadelphia one to 1,400, Jesus Christ The famous Apache Chief Geroni-| the Ainos. who are su wrap one , View’ city again area fine Y. M. C. 
| Nearly all were young men when the , Boston one to 1,800, Chicago one to eae + mo is said to be in the etistody of | the aboriginal tribe of Jeaam Dates | A. building and a beautiful Congre- 
{\ x civil war ceased to give the chief tone | 2,000, New York one to 2,400. and Justice to “‘N. Ro J.” requires-us | United States troops, and the pros-} been driven to Yezzo by the now gational church edifice. 
i ‘is that Arizona will now, and 


to all polities. Now, we hope that Brooklyn one to 2,500. But who to say that he sent us a reply to “J. : dominant tribe. His hea rt 
| 1 nally, be freed from Indian | will be at Hakodati, but he will 


the excellencies of this ticket, and ‘supposes that these figures really ¢ H.’s” article in Tue Paciete of Au-. : 

troubles. Itisa greatly-to-be-desired is time i iNlaves 
the exigencies of the occasion, will give us the relative religious stand- | gust 4th, headed “‘The Trne Chinese recy }t Territors for the 
constrain the other great ‘party to ing of these cities? | Issue.” For prudential reasons, how- | whole country. A 


President Cleveland has gone« 
excursion beyond the tele- 
may de graph imes. A very sensible way to 
greatly blessed. _| benefit by a vacation. ; 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The monthly meeting of the Con- 
gregational Associates will be held on 
Friday next, September 3d, at No. 7 
Montgomery avenue at 3:30 Pp. M. 
J. E. Aaerr, Sec. 


The last meeting of the Monday 
Club was one of peculiar interest. 
Rev. Spalding Witter of this city pre- 
sented an able paper on ‘The 
Mounds and Races of Pre-Historic 
Times.” The desire was expressed 
that it be published in Tue Pactric. 
Rev. Dr. Barrows is expected to ad- 
dress the Club at its meeting next 
Monday in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, 
at 1:30 ep. M. Among the visitors at 
the Club was Rev. E. N. Dyer, who 
has spent several years in evangel- 
istic labors in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Rey. Dr. Barrows preached to a 
ood audience in the First church 
last Sabbath morning. In the even- 
ing a gospel service was held. Mr. 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary Y. M. C. A., 
Mr. C. S. Mason, State Secretary, 
and Captain Bray, Secretary of the 
Oakland Y. M. C. A., together with 
the pastor, made short addresses. 
The Gospel Hymns were used, and 
the audience and service were good. 


“The Battle of Life” was the theme 
on which Pastor Noble discoursed 
Sabbath morning at Plymouth church 
in this city. At night he delivered 
the fifth in the series of his interest- 
ing Sabbath-evening lectures on ‘“The 
American Home.” 

“Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the Shadow of Death, I will 
fear no evil” was the subject on which 
Rey. Dr. Beckwith addressed the 
children at the Third church Sabbath 
morning. His text for sermon to 
the adults was ‘‘Except a man be 
born again, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of God.” His evening subject 
was ‘‘Laying By As God Prospers.”’ 


At Bethany church, Sabbath morn- 
ing, the juveniles were addressed on 
‘Looking for the Better Reward.” 
The subject for the adults was ‘‘God’s 
Method of Exchange.” At night 
Rev. W. C. Pond, in response toa re- 
quest, preached on ‘‘Asking in the 
Name of Christ.” ‘“The Bethany Sun- 
beams,” an organization of young la- 
dies, fourteen years and under, re- 
cently gave a very interesting, profit- 
able and successful entertainment in 
the presence of a large audience. 
' The total receipts were over $100, 
and the blessing received still more 
valuable. 

Rey. C. A. Bateman, formerly 
Grand Lecturer of the Good Tem- 
plars, and lately of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, preached at Olivet church 
Sabbath morning for Rev. Spalding 
Witter. His theme was ‘‘The Evil 
Influences of Intemperance in the 
Court of Ahasueras.” At night Dr. 
R. W. Pearson preached on the words 
of Jesus: ‘‘Henceforth I call you not 
servants, but friends.”’ 


A Band of Hope concert was given 
at the mission at the corner of Page 
and Pierce streets, under the charge 
of Rev. I. F. Tobey, Sabbath evening. 
There is an encouraging outlook 
among the youth there. 


At the Mariners’ church in this city 
Chaplain Rowell preached on the 
text ‘‘Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say so.” His evening text was ‘All 
have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” Good work and con- 
versions are reported. 


Rey. C. L. Corwin has completed 
his engagement of four weeks with 
the First church, Oakland. He 
preached two excellent sermons there 
last Sabbath on ‘‘Faith and Con- 
science.” Dr. Stratton will supply 
the pulpit next Sabbath. 

“Improving Every Opportunity to 
Do Good” was Pastor Hamlin’s suk- 
ject at the Second church, Oakland, 
Sabbath morning. The young peo- 
ple’s meeting was held at night. 

‘“‘Not Forsaking the Assembling of 
Yourselves Together” was Professor 
Mooar’s sermon at Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland. In the afternoon 
he preached at Mills College. 


“The Sabbath and Religion” was 
Rev. W. W. Seudder’s theme in the 
Alameda church. At night the pul- 
pit was very acceptably occupied by 
Rey. W. F. Furman, pastor of the 
Stockton church. 


It is exceedingly interesting to 
note the progress being made in 
our work in Stockton. During Pas- 
tor Furman’s residence of ten months 
there, thirteen persons have united 
with the church. 


‘“Man’s Need of God” was Dr. 
Holbrook’s subject at Berkeley Sab- 
bath morning. Improved congrega- 
tions are reported. 


“The Citizenship of the Saints” 
and “Christ the Fountain of Life” 
were the topics on which Rey. A. L. 
Rankin address his people at South 
Vallejo. A good attendance is re- 
ported, 


“The Barren Fig Tree” and ‘I 
Follow After” were the subjects at 
Crockett. 

Rev. W. S. Hamlin, the new pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational 
church of Oakland, is to receive a 
reception from his people in the form 
of a social next Friday evening. The 
exercises will be held in the parlors 
of the church on Chase street, and a 
cordial invitation to aJl ministers and 
friends is extended by the Committee. 


Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean expects to 


- 


Side?” 


There were five baptisms in con- 
nection with our Port Costa work last 
Sabbath. 


Rev: H. H. Cole returned to his 
field of labor with the First church 
in Tucson last Monday. It has given 
much pleasure to brethren here to 
make his acquaintance. We hope to 
see him again on his next vacation. 


Rey. Isaac Goodell returned to the 
Hawaiian Islands by the Mariposa 
last Saturday. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, President of 
Oahu College, has been on this Coast 
for one week. He returned by the 
Australia, which sailed August 16th, 
without giving usa call. We charge 
this serious omission to his account; 
but we must admit that he was very 
busy while here, which was some ex- 
ecuse. Among other duties, he se- 
cured four new teachers for the Col- 
lege, who sailed by the Mariposa last 
Saturday. Among them was Miss 
Agnes Mooar, daughter of Professor 
Geo. Mooar, and Miss Mary V. Stuart 
of Oakland. 


ALAMEDA County SaBBaTH-ScuHoot In- 
sTITUTE.—A gathering of Sabbath- 
school workers of Alameda county 
for practical instruction and discus- 
sion will be heldin the First M. E. 
church in Oakland on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 20th and 21st, 
opening at 7 o’clock Monday evening 
with an address by Rev. E. 8. Chap- 
man, D.D. It is hoped that all Sab- 
bath-schools in Alameda county will 
send delegates. Entertainment will 
be furnished to delegates. 

GrEoRGE C. McConnetr, 
Secretary of Committee. 


The ‘‘Evening with Burns” at Ply- 
mouth church parlors, last Friday 
evening, Was a very enjoyable occa- 
sion. The songs, many of which 
have become ‘‘household words,” were 
rendered in such a way as_ to please 
even the Scotch friends who were 
present. The biographical sketch of 
the poet was given by the pastor, 
Rev. T. K. Noble, who set forth in a 
most happy manner the lights and 
shades of the character and works of 
this gifted but unfortunate man, who 
gave Scotland some of her national 
songs. 


The marriage of Mr. Joseph Hutch- 
inson and Miss Kate Kellogg has 
called out the congratulations of their 
many friends, who follow them with 
their loving and heartfelt good wish- 
es. They are both earnest Christians, 
and are both endowed with many 
rich gifts of mind and heart. They 
have long been valued members of 
Dr. Beckwith’s church, and he is to 
be congratulated upon having such 
helpers as Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and such another home added to this 
household of faith. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Revy. E. Verrue of 
the French chureh in this city, a 
godly man and faithful minister, died 
last week. A very agreeable Har- 
vest Home Festival was held in Ar- 
buckle recently. The receipts were 
over one hundred dollars.-_—Rev. Dr. 
D. E. Bushnell, so long well and fa- 
vorably known on this Coast, is now 
ministering to the church at Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 


Meruopist.—The California Con- 
ference meets to-day at Monterey in 
Southern California; at San Diego on 
on the 16th; and Arizona at Phoenix 
on the 24th. The University of 
the Pacific opens with one hundred 
new students._—~Twenty persons were 
received to full membership recently 
in Sacramento. 


Meruopist Sourn.—The camp-meet- 
ing at Anderson commences this 
week. 


Baptist.—It will do the soul of any 
true Christian good to read of the 
successful work of our Baptist breth- 
ren, especially among the Telugus 
and Karens. The Karens are con- 
sidering the question of entire self- 
support. 


— 


TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 


Irving Hall was well filled Sun- 
day, at4 pr. m., to hear General O. O. 
Howard on the temperance question. 
He gave a vigorous and, earnest ad- 
dress. Dr. S. B. Barnetz of Des 
Moines, Ia., read for a Scripture les- 
son the twenty-third Psalm, and 
fourteen verses of the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John. Rev. Miller of 
this city made the opening prayer. 
O. R. Coe sang from the ‘‘Gospel 
Hymns” ‘‘Who Is On the Lord’s 
Miss A. R. Luse read, ‘‘Am 
I My Brother’s Keeper?” with fine ef- 
fect. The quartette ‘‘Good-night,” 
by Abt, was rendered to the delight 
of all by Professor James J. Reindl, 
first tenor; E. P. Alexim, second 
tenor; W. C. Stadtfeldt, first bass, 
and N. W. Ptetson, second bass. Af- 
‘ter the address, Miss Annie K. Nev- 
ins sang ‘‘Ave Maria,” accompanied 
by Miss Eunice 8. Garrison. Next 
Sunday, at the same hour and hall, 
129 Post street, Rev. E. 5S. Chapman, 
D.D., of East Oakland, will address 
the meeting. Special music prepar- 
ed. All are cordially invited. 


Alexander is back in Bulgaria 
again. Some of the insurgents have 
been condemned to death, and the 
nice little plot of the Czar is a fail- 
ure, evidently, principally through 
the intervention of Emperor William, 
who has some interest in the German 
prince, and thinks it well to check 
the too-ambitious designs of the 
Russians. There is newspaper talk 
of a general war, involving all Europe, 


sail from Europe for New York Sep- | growing out of this difficulty. We 
tember 27th: Mrs. McLean returned doubt if it will be heard of a wee 


by the steamer of August 16th. 


hence. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH UTAH? ! 


July 24, 1847, an advance company 
of about'150 Mormons emerged from 


the Wahsatch through ‘‘Emigration 


Canyon,” and entered Salt Lake Val- 
ley, and that day has ever since been 
kept with great eclat. No other an- 
niversary approaches it in interest 
and exhilaration for the Saints of the 
Great Basin, and it has now come to 
be a sort of Fourth, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, all in one. This year 
some features attended the celebra- 
tion, of which the American people 
will do well to take note. 


In Salt Lake the Big Tabernacle 
was thronged with not less than 
10,000 people. The four tiers of 
benches and pulpits, set apart for the 


exclusive use of four grades of church 


officials, were empty, every one, and 
heavily draped in funeral black. 
Over the upper tier, which mourns 
the long and hopeless absence of 
John Taylor, George Q. Cannon, and 
Joseph F'. Smith, the triune head of 
the Latter-day hierarchy, an arch 
stretched of somber hue, and bearing 
this motto: ‘‘The First Presidency: 
in Exile for Conscience’s Sake.” In 
front, and below, a second arch bore 
these words: ‘“‘Of the Twelve Apos- 
tles and Counsellors: Those Not Here 
Are in Jeopardy, in Prison, and in 
Foreign Lands; Because They Prefer 
to Obey God Rather Than Man.” 
Still lower a third inscription alleged 
as follows: ‘‘The Presidency of the 
Stake: Having Tasted of the Ven- 
geance of Their Enemies, and Felt 
Their Cruel Disregard of Law, Their 
Labors and Visits Are Like the An- 
gels, Seen Only by Those Who Have 
Faith.” The illusion is to Angus M. 
Cannon, who spent six months in 
prison, and since has not been visible 
to Gentile mortal’s eye. The lowest 
of all was spanned with this senti- 
ment: ‘‘Of the Presiding Bishopric: 
Those Who Are Absent Choose to be 
Wanderers in Their Own Land, in 
Preference to Being Victims to 
Those Who Have Selected Them for 
Ruin.” 

By a band present was furnished 
at intervals music of a most mel- 
ancholy and lugubrious sort-—e. g., 
‘‘Pass Under the Rod,” a dirge, ‘‘Rest 
in Peace,” and ‘‘The Dead March in 
Saul.” The speaking, likewise, was 
wholly set in the minor key. Thus, 
Eliza R. Snow, who, some years be- 
fore the ‘‘revelation” on ‘‘celestial 
marriage,” was ‘‘sealed” to the Nau- 
voo prophet ‘‘for time and eternity,” 
and after his death for time to 
Brigham Young, and who ever since 
has been the high priestess of polyga- 
my, furnished a lamentation for the 
occasion, which began from the day 
when ‘Joseph Smith, my beloved 
husband (though Emma had been his 
wife for twenty years), the choice of 
my heart and the crown of my life, a 
prophet of the living God, and by 
him appointed to open the last dis- 
pensation, was cruelly assassinated, ”’ 
and came down tothe time when ‘‘our 
dear brother (Apostle Lorenzo Snow), 
with whom I have often taken sweet 
counsel, is incarcerated in prison like 
a felon, confined within grating bars, 
and clad in a felon’s suit. What has 
he done? He has held sacred and in- 
violate all constitutional laws of our 
country, and the unconstitutional 
one (Kdmund’s bill, to wit) he has 
fully obeyed. Then why in prison? 
Persecution has driven him there. 
The highest judicial court in these 
so-called United States acknowledged 
its imbecility and its powerlessness in 
meting out justice to Latter-Day 
Saints,” ete. 


Next, Bishop O. F. Whitney sang 
the praises of the pioneers, likening 
their achievement to that of the He- 
brews at the Exodus, and to that of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. He solemnly 
protested that their children of to- 
day are not traitors or foes to their 
country, and prophesied that the day 
was at hand when the Mormon 
Church ‘‘would rescue that sacred 
instrument, the Constitution, from 
the hands of those who would destroy 
erts explained once more why the 
Saints are so sad, and have hung 
their harps on the willow8, as it were. 
The honored of Israel were absent or 
in dungeons. Pioneer day should 
never more be a season of joy until 
those silver-haired chiefs were able, 
without fear of marshals, again to 
occupy their wonted seats in the 
Tabernacle. ‘‘Who shall come be- 
tween this “gene and their God, or 
dictate what shall be their religion? 
Can our enemies hope to crush the 
convictions of our hearts? With 
united voice we tell them, No! they 
cannot. It will not be done.” Just 
before the benediction the great au- 
dience was asked to indorse these pa- 
triotic sentiments by uplifted night 
hands anda thunderous Amen. 


What a sad and alarming spectacle 
this in the nineteenth century and in 
America! An alien host,a_ hostile 
Church, a treasonable government, 
set up in the very midst of the Re- 
public. Two hundred thousand 
taught daily, in the name of God, to 
hate what we love. A reckless band 
of theocrats, tugging with might and 
main to overthrow institutions, the 
choice fruit of ages of most painful 
endeavor, which, a century since, 
our fathers poured out their precious 
blood to plant, and our brothers of a 
veneration since, their blood to de- 
fend and perpetuate. Surely, this 
perversity and folly combined must 
be severely taken in hand, and looked 
to with zeal and determination which 
never flag, or else mischief the gray- 
est will be wrought. Delenda est 
Carthago!— Independent. 


And finally, Elder B. H. Rob- 


Me Ae 


Thursday noon, the question ‘‘Is 
the Love of Money a Hindrance to 
Your Christian Life?” was consider- 
ed. The leader had looked up the 
Scripture that applied to riches, and 
gave chapter and verse, and aptly 
treated the subject. ‘‘They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many evil and hurt- 
ful lusts that drown men in perdi- 
tion.” The love of money, the eager 
haste for it, the over-anxiety for it— 
this is the great evil. A better way 
is to follow the injunction, ‘‘If riches 
increase, set not your heart upon 
them,’’ and go forward doing the 
work of. the present well, trusting 
in the Lord. Alexander directed 
that he be buried with his hands 
open, and where all could see them, 
thus showing that he left the world 
empty-handed. It is wise for us to 
lay up treasure in heaven. Riches 
are sometimes a great hindrance. A 

assenger on a burning steamer filled 
his pockets with silver, and jumped 
overboard, to sink with his money. 

One spoke of the way John Wes- 
ley scattered what money came into 
his hands. A legacy of a thousand 
pounds was left him. In six months 
from the time he received it, his sis- 
ter Susy wrote him that she was in 
need of some of it; when he answer- 
ed, ‘‘You spoke too late, for it is all 
gone—gone to feed the hungry and 
help the distressed. He made a 
promise that he would not have five 
pounds when he died; and he kept 
the promise. It was said that a few 
days ago a lady gave a boy who asked 
help ten cents, saying that is more 
than God ever gave me. The boy 
said, ‘‘God gave you all you have.” 
‘‘No,” said the lady, ‘‘God has lent 
all to me.” 

On Friday, the Scripture was the 
story of the woman who ‘‘came be- 
hind Him and touched the border of 
His garment.” The Saviour was on 
his way to Capernaum to heal the 
ruler’s daughter, but he was never in 
a hurry, never turned any away for 
want of time. He stopped and in- 
quired, and attended to the want of 
this stranger, and said to her, 
‘‘Daughter, be of good comfort; thy 
faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace.” The malady of this woman 
brought her to Christ, She came 
from necessity. Sinners who feel 
their need of a Saviour come of ne- 
cessity, for they can find no other 
Saviour. The Pharisees did not come 
seeking. They did not feel the need 
of a Saviour. Her opportunity was 
while the Saviour was walking by, 
and she improved it. Had she not 
been bold, and improved this passing- 
by of Jesus, she would have gone to 
her grave by the disease. She had 
spent all her living upon physicians, 
and felt the straits to which she was 
pressed. The great need of this 
world is Christ. We try to educate 
men into a better life. We try to 
legislate the world into a better life, 
without success. It is our work to 
attend to what we can do, as we are 
passing along, every day. If we be- 
lieve with all the heart, we shall labor 
with all our strength. 

A stranger from Texas told of the 
blessing this noon meeting had been 
to him,fora few weeks, and of the kind- 
ly Christian feeling that surrounded 
him while in the rooms of the Y. 
M. C. A. With warm, heartfelt 
words, he commended the union we 
have with Christ. The old, old story 
he was glad to hear. | 

One told of a man on the Atlantic 
Coast who went out toa rock on the 
shore, and lay down and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, the tide had risen, 
and he could not get on shore, nei- 
ther could he swim. He signaled for 
help. If sinners feel their danger, 
they should make it known before it 
is too late. 


A CARD. 


Of course it goes without saying 
that there are differences of opinion 
on the Chinese question which has 
been discussed in Tue Pactric. There 
are those who deprecate such discus- 


sion, while there are others who re- 


gard it as one demanding the serious 
consideration of statesmen, patriots 
and Christians. Without wishing to 
publish more on the general subject, 
will you allow me to say that quite a 
number of the readers of Tuer Paciric 
—male and female, ministers and lay- 
men—have volunteered to express to 
me their interest in what I have writ- 
ten on the subject and their hearty 
indorsement of my views? I have 
also received a letter from one of the 
leading educators at the East and the 
principal of a prominent institution, 
a stranger to me personally, in which 
he says: ‘‘I am glad to see your paper 
about the Chinese question, contain- 
ing so much sense, as against so much 
theory held at some distant points. 
Most of it seems to me to be sound 
political economy.” He queries wheth- 
er the exportation of funds by the 
Chinese is objectionable, and says: 
‘Gold is as legitimate an export as 


‘corn or cotton,” he being, I judge, a 


free trade theorist; and then he adds, 
‘‘The Chinese question, to my mind, 
turns on other considerations, which 
you ably urge. I saw the noblest 
side of Chinese mind and character 
in the eleven selected boys sent to us 
by the Government to be educated, 
but the West Coast sees Chinese civi- 
lization in another light. The editor 
[who reluctantly published my arti- 
cle because it was opposed to his 
views] did his patrons a better service 
than he thought in printing your let- 
ter.” A prominent clergyman. in 
Ohio, on reading my views, sent me 


under the article, ‘‘Amen!” A Sec- 

retary of one of our leading benevo- 

lent societies at the East, lately wrote 

me, referring to this subject, ‘‘You 

carry My. convictions.” And here I 

drop the subject. J. C. H. 
Oakland. 


About half an hour after midnight 
last Saturday night a young man left 
a young lady, whom he had taken to 


the Mechanics’ Fair that evening, at: 


her home on Post street in this city. 
He was leaving when her father ap- 

eared and shot him, wounding him 
fatally. He, however, turned and 
ran some two blocks (the man follow- 
ing, firing), until, seeing a lightin a 
house on Geary street, he ran up the 
steps, and fell upon the hall floor, 
and died, only being able to tell who 
he was and who shot him, and why 
he did not know, unless because he 
brought his daughter home so late. 
This is the sad story as told at the 
inquest. This young man was the 
stepson of Dr. Geo. A. Moore, one of 
our best citizens, and we are inform- 
ed he was moral, intelligent, and of 
general good character. The father 
of the lady is said to be of intemper- 
ate habits. This terribly sad tragedy 
seems, at this writing, to have been 
the result of (1) the evil practice of 
carrying firearms; (2) of late hours; 
(3) of whisky-drinking. 


Our readers will now love Tue Pa- 
ciric better than ever, when so easily 
read in its beautiful, new type from 
the foundry of Messrs. Foreman & 
Son of this city. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 


ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- |. 


nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY my cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE FAIR 


Twenty-First Exposition. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1886. 


Opens Aug. 24th—Closes Sept. 25th. 


N THEIR IMMENSE PAVILION ON 
Larkin street, with a grand display of NAT- 

URAL AND MANUFACTURED PRODUOTS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, including a mag- 
nificent collection of oil and water-color paint- 
ings, art work and photography, machinery in 
operation, a special floral exhibit each week, 
the finest dieplay of fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles ever before presented to the people, and a 
grand instrumental concert day and evening, 

PRICES OF ADMISSION: Double season 
ticket, $5; single season ticket, $3; adult’s sin- 
gle admission, 50 cents; children’s single ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 

Members of the Institute entitled to season 
ticket at half rates. | 

Full amy given or sent on application 
to the Assistant Secretary, No 31 Post street. 


P. B. CORNWALL, Pres. « 


J. H. GILMORE, £upt. 
Ww. P, STOUT, Sec’y. 
J. H. CULVER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


The Royal Singer! 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L. O. 
EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of singing schcols who examine 
this, the last of Mr. Emerson’s series of suc 
cessful class- books, will generally concede that 
it is,in some degree, superior to any of its 
predeces:ors. The elementary exercises, the 
graded, easy tunes for practice, the part songs, 
or glees, and the church tunes, anthems and 
chants, all excel in their selection or arrange- 
ment. With its happily chosen title, good and 
interesting music. and generally attractive 
character, there is good ground for hope that 
it will be the ‘‘favorite of the season.” 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Price, 60 cents; $6.00 per dozen. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. 

A good and large collection of Reed Organ 
Music, selected and arranged by W. F. Sudds. 
Forty good marches, galops, waltzes, rondos, 
schottisches, etc., and 17 popular songs, cover: 
ing 96 sheet music sized pages, yet sold for the 
very low price of 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 917-Market St. 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of®the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It cortains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles. 


| the paper containing them, and wrote | Sent free to any address, on application. 


Ifa Dyspeptic willtake Simmons 
Liver Regulator, 

“Up to a few weeks ago I considered my- 
self the champion Dyspeptic of America, 
During the years tl at I have been afflicted I 
have tried almost everything claimed to be a 
specific for Dyspepsia, in the hope of finding 
something that would afford permanent re- 
lief. I had about made up my mind to aban- 
don all medicines when I noticed an endorse- 
ment of Simmons Liver Regulator by a prom- 
inent Georgian, a jurist whom I knew, and 
concluded to try its effects in my case. I[ 
have used but two bottles, and am satisfied 
that I have struck the right thing at last. I 
felt its beneficial effects almost immediately. 
Unlike all other preparations ofa similar 
kind, no special instructions are required as 
to what one shall or shall not eat. This 
fact alone ought to commend it to all trou- 
bled with Dyspepsia.”—J. N. Houtmexs, Vine- 
land, N. J. 


THE BEST FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents Furnishing Goods. 


THE 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate. portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, jetters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


o>” REMOVED to 38 California strcet, San 
Francisco. 


....FOR.... 

CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 

WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDEB.  ....... President 
J. Li. PLOOD...... Vice-President 
J. 8. Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


CAL. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} 
} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | OUSEHOLD 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe" 

stremgest by (test—10,00@ Piano. 

with all improvements: 1,000 Org 

Buy from andsave 
efore buying send for papers. reo 

popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 

cago to New Orleans. T. Amtisell Piano 

Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 
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Ts PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SEI TEMBER 1, 1886. 


Children’s Corner. 


DIMPLE-LAND. 


In Dimple-land, in Dimple-land, 
The grass is always green! 
There May and May go hand in hand, 
With not a storm between. 
all jonquils 
And daffodils, 
And dandelions gay; 
And trees that dress in pink and white, | 
And birds that sing all day. 


The lucky folk in Dimple-land 
Do naught from sun to sun; 
Yet everything that’s fine and grand 
Grows there for every one. 
With little smiles 
And cunning wiles 
They buy whate’er they miss; 
And naught is there too great or dear 
To purchase with a kiss. 


Such fun they have in Dimple-land! 
It is the drollest place! 
Somebody shouts or waves a hand, 
Or makes a funny face; 
Then all the folk 
Join in the joke, 
And jump and sing and laugh. 
So many games they know 
I cannot tell you half. 


And when, at last, they just begin 
To tire of so much play, 
The Queen of Dimple-land comes in, 
And tucks them all away, 
And shuts their eyes 
With lullabies. 
I think that you'll agree 
No other country ever had 
So sweet a queen as she. 


— Selected. 


— 


SHE’S ALWAYS GOOD. 


She never sighs, she never grumbles, 
She never cries when down she tumbles. 


She never soils her pretty dresses; 
She never spoils her silken tresses. 


With cap on head and wee hands folded, 
She’s put to bed and never scolded. 


Oh, she’s a pearl! no mischief scheming— 

There’s such a girl; don’t think I’m dream- 
ing. | 

But not to tell her name were folly; 

You know her well—she’s your own dolly! 


WHAT KATY DID. 


‘Katy didit! Katy did it!” sang 
the katy-dids in the trees. Who was 
Katy, and what did she do, that all 
night long the insects sang about 
her? 

Who was she? Why a pretty little 
girl, 6 years old. Such a merry little 
girl that every one loved her. She 


had come out to stay with grandma | 


Lee. Mamma’s sister was very sick, 
and mamma had gone to nurse her. 
Papa sent Katy and little Tom, with 
their nurse, to Grandma’s. 

Grandma Lee lived in the country 
in a large house, with a beautiful gar- 
den to it. Back of the garden was 
the barn, where Katy liked to hunt 
for eggs, and play in the hay. So 
she played from morning till night 
at Grandma’s, and was very happy. 

One warm afternoon she thought 
she would go into the parlor, and get 
a book that had beautiful pictures in 
it. It was on a table that had a scarf 
hanging over the edge. When she 
reached to get it she pulled the table- 
searf off. Down fell the book and a 
large vase, which was broken all to 
pieces. ‘‘Oh, dear! she said, ‘‘grand- 
ma will be soangry. Iam afraid to 
tell her.” 

Little Tom had followed her in, 
and now stood beside her. Just then 
she heard grandma coming, and ran 
out on the porch. 

She heard grandma say, ‘‘You 
naughty boy, to break grandma’s 
pretty vase!” 

Then she thought, ‘‘Grandma will 
never know that it was I who did it, 
for Tom cannot talk, and he is al- 
ways breaking things. I won't tell 
her I did it.” Then grandma told 


her that Tom had gone into the par- 


lor, and had broken the vase by pull- 
ing the scarf off the table. 


Katy did not say a word, but she¢ 


could hardly eat her supper. When 
little Tom came up to kiss her ‘‘good 
night,” before nurse put him to bed, 
she almost cried. But she thought 


it would not do to tell them. She 


was glad when bedtime came, she 
felt so unhappy. 

She slept ina little room next to 
grandma’s. In the middle of the 
night she heard a noise and waked 
up. The moon was shining into the 
room, and it was almost as light as 
day. She heard something which 
sounded like ‘‘Katy did it! Katy did 
it!” 

She pulled the sheet over her head 
to shut out the noise; but still she 
heard the singing, ‘‘Katy did it!” 

‘“‘They mean me,” she said. ‘‘I 
wish they would stop.” But they on- 
ly sang the louder. 

She could stand it no longer. She 
jumped out of bed, and ran into 
grandma’s room, crying, ‘‘O grand- 
ma, Katy did it!’ 

Grandma jumped up, saying, ‘‘ Why 
child! what’s the matter?” 

‘‘O grandma,” sobbed Katie, ‘‘Tom 
did not do it; Katy did it.” 

what?” asked grandma. 

“I broke the vase,” she replied, 
‘‘and then let you think Tom did it.” 

Then she told her grandma how 
the katy-dids would not let her sleep 
till she had told her about it. Grand- 
ma said she hoped her little girl would 
not be afraid again to say, ‘‘Katy did 
it,” when she had done wrong. I 
think, after that, she never was.— 
Our Little Ones and Nursery. 


A PROFOUND SECRET. 


‘Can you keep a secret, Daisy?” 
asked Nell Clay of her younger sister. 
‘‘Yes, indeed,” said Daisy, trying to 
look dignified. Nell bent down and 
whispered something in Daisy’s ear, 
to which Daisy clapped her hands, 
and cried, ‘‘O, goody!” ‘‘Remember, 
it’s a profound secret,” said sister 


Nell. Daisy ran off to school feeling 
very important, and overtook Conny 
Travers on the way. ‘‘O, Conny,” 
she said, ‘I know something awful 
nice!” ‘‘Oh, my!” said Conny, ‘‘can’t 

ou just tell me?” ‘‘Nell wouldn’t 
like it.” ‘She wouldn’t mind me,” 
pleaded Conny. ‘‘Won’t you never, 
never tell?” whispered Daisy. ‘‘Nev- 
er ’slong as I live!” ‘‘Honest and 
true?” ‘‘True’n steel!” declared Con- 
ny. ‘‘Well, Sarah Bell’s father is go- 
ing to give her a piano for her birth- 
day; but they wouldn’t have her 
know it for anything until she comes 
home and finds it in the parlor.” 
‘‘How splendid!” exclaimed Conny. 
‘It’s a profound secret,” said Daisy. 
A few days after Mrs. Bell called 
upon Mrs. Clay. ‘‘I to Sarah 
was surprised and delighted about 
the piano,” said the latter. ‘‘She 
was delighted enough,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘but she wasn’t a bit surprised. 
She heard it at school.” ‘‘That Con- 
ny Travers must have told,” said 
Daisy, indignantly, after Mrs. Bell 
had gone home. ‘‘But who told Con- 
ny?” asked sister Nell. ‘‘I did; but 
I didn’t suppose she’d be mean 
enough to tell.” ‘‘And I didn’t think 
you would,” replied Nell. ‘‘Well, 
children,” said Mrs. Clay, ‘‘it’s an 
old saying that ‘if you can’t keep 
your own secret, nobody else will 
keep it for you.’ If you remember 
this it will save you a good deal of 
trouble.” ‘‘There’s an older sen- 
tence that I like much better,” said 
sweet Aunt Peace from her window 
—‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.’ ”— 
Myrtle. 


HOW ESKIMO DOGS ARE TRAINED. 


As the Eskimo must sometimes be 
babies, so the dogs must at some 
time be puppies, and the puppies are 
allowed inside the igloo on the bed, 
where they are the.favorite playthings 
of the young heir. His mother 
makes him a number of doll dog-har- 
nesses for the puppies, fixes him up 
a dog-whip, almost like his father’s, 
and then he amuses himself harness- 
ing them, hitching them to a hatchet, 
the water-bucket, or any object that is 
at hand, and driving them around in 
the igloo and storm igloo, or out-of- 
doors when the weather is very pleas- 
ant. 

As soon as the puppies get a little 
bigger, the larger boys take them in 
hand, and, by the time they are old 
enough to be used for work in the 
sledges, they are almost well-trained 
dogs 
And so with the little Eskimo him- 
self; when he is a young man he is a 
good dog-driver, and knows how to 
manage a sledge under all circum- 
stances. This is the hardest thing 
that an Eskimo has to learn. I have 
known white men to equal them in 
rowing in their little sealskin canoes; 
I have seen white men build good 
igloos; but I have never seen a white 
man who was a good dog-driver; and 
the Eskimo told me that they had 
never seen such an one, either. When 
they drive their dogs, it is the shape 
of the letter V, the foremost dog be- 
ing at the converging point, and the 
harness-traces running back in Y- 
shapes to the sledge. The forward 
dog is called the ‘‘leader,” or ‘‘chief,” 
and,in trading dogs, a ‘‘leader is 
worth two good followers, or ordin- 
ary workers. The Eskimo dog-driv- 
er manages the leader wholly by the 
voice, making him stop, go ahead, to 
the right or to the left, as he may 
speak to him; and as he acts, so do 
the others, who soon learn to watch 
him closely, and, strangest of all, to 
obey him even after they are unhar- 
nessed, although the ‘‘leader” may 
not be one of the largest and strong- 
est dogs in the team.—<S?. Nicholas 


——— 


MY BOY, DO YOU SMOKE ? 


The United States Navy annually 
takes into its service a large number 
of apprentice boys, who are sent all 
over the world and taught to be thor- 
ough sailors. It has been the policy 
of the Government since the war to 
educate the ‘‘blue jacket” upon the 
principle that the more intelligent a 
man is, the better sailor he is likely 
to become. There is no lack of can- 
didates for these positions. Hun- 
dreds of boys apply, but many are re- 
jected because they cannot pass the 
physical examination. Major Hous- 
ton, one of the Marine Corps, who is 
in charge of the Washington Navy 
Yard barracks, is the authority for 
the statement that one-fifth of the 
boys examined are rejected on ac- 
count of heart disease. 

His first question toa boy who de- 
siresto enlist is: ‘‘Do you smoke?” 
The invariable response is, ‘‘No, sir”; 
but the tell-tale discoloration of the 
fingers at once shows the truth. The 
surgeons say that cigarette-smoking 
by boys produces heart disease, and 
that, in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred, the rejection of would-be ap- 
prentices on account of this defect 
comes from excessive use of the mild- 
er form of this weed. This is a re- 
markable statement, coming, as _ it 
does, from so high an authority, and 
based upon the results of actual ex- 
aminations, going on day after day, 
and month after month. It should 
be a warning to parents that the 
deadly cigarette is sure to bring 
about incalcuable injury to the young. 
A law passed restricting its use to the 
dudes would not, perhaps, bring pop- 
ular disfavor, because it might re- 
duce the number of these objects 
about our streets; but boys indulging 
in the cigarette ought to be treated to 
liberal doses of ‘‘rod in pickle” until 
the habit is thoroughly eradicated.— 
Scientific American. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS BOY. 


Some weeks ago, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the entrance of Mr. Edward C. 
Knight into business was celebrated. 
Mr. Knight began his business career 
as an errand boy, on a salary of two 
dollars per week, and saved some- 
thing every week, and, while still a 
very young man, opened a grocery 
store with a capital of two hundred 
dollars saved from his earnings. Two 
things, certainly, Mr. Knight did as 
a boy. He kept his eyes open, and 
learned everything he possibly could 
about the business; he did not waste 
any money. It is not at all probable 
that he bought cigarettes, or owned 
innumerable neckties, or wore large 
brass rings or pins, or drank many 
glasses of soda water. 


Another thing. It is not at all 
likely that he got to the office five to 
fifteen minutes late three mornings in 
the week, or just got inside the door 
at the last possible minute. He was 
there on time, and had risen early 
enough in the morning to reach bus- 
iness neatly and carefully dressed, 
and ready to commence his duties at 
once. 

It is not at all likely that he watch- 
ed the face of the clock the last half- 
hour of the day, doing the work that 
came to him in a half-hearted spirit, 
or, as a boy of eighteen, a stock 
clerk, did to the writer during the 
the last week. The large store, where 
he is employed, closes at 6 p. m. A 
customer hurried in to purchase 
goods to match some purchased a 
week before. The stock clerk was 
asked by the salesman for the goods, 
and answered in the most nonchalant 
manner, ‘‘All gone.” ‘‘What! why, 
there was a roll of it yesterday.” 
‘‘All sold.” But the salesman hur- 
ried along the line of goods three or 
four times, saying ina puzzled tone, 
‘It’s very strange.” The stock clerk 
said nothing, but stood frowning at 
the clock. ‘‘Why, yes, of course, 
here it is,” and the salesman tumbled 
a large roll to the floor. A flush of 
shame passed over the stock clerk’s 
face, and he turned his back. He 
knew he had stolen nearly fifteen 
minutes of his employer’s time, and 
wasted that much of the customer’s 
rather than disturb the stock, which 
was in good order. That young man 
will be a clerk all his life. He does 
not attend to business in a business- 
like spirit. 

Another thing. Mr. Knight never 
reasoned in this way: ‘“‘I’m not go- 
ing to kill myself. He only pays me 
two dollars a week. Iam not going 
to kill myself for that. If he wants 
me to work harder, let him pay me 
more money.” Foolish boy! do you 
suppose that a boy who does two dol- 
lars’ worth of work is going to be 
paid three dollars for doing it? No! 
When you want three dollars a week, 
do five dollars’ worth of work. Re- 
member that your employer expects 
to make a profit on your labor. He 
buys your time, and every minute of 
the working hour belongs to him. 


Another thing. When Mr. Knight 
was a boy, he must have watched the 
business methods about him, and re- 
ceived many valuable hints that en- 
abled him to transact his own busi- 
ness intelligently. If boys would 
only remember that their entrance in- 
to business is an entrance into a new 
school, they would learn very much 
more than they do. Mr. Knight says: 
‘“‘T cautioned my clerks to give good 
weight, and I always represented 
goods as they were. Honor is indis- 
pensable in mercantile life. * * * 
In fifty years I have signed every note 
gent out by this house.” Honesty 
and devotion to business —two indis- 
pensable foundation-stones to suc- 
cessful business life. 

To-day Mr. Knight is rated among 
the millionaires of Philadelphia. Re- 
member, he began as a poor boy on 
a salary of two dollars a week.—Se- 
lected. 


— 


A HINT TO THE BOYS. 


I stood in the store the other day 
when a boy came in and applied for 
a situation. 

you write a good hand?” was 
asked. 

‘*Yaas.” 

‘‘Good at figures?” 

‘*Yaas.” 

‘That will do—I do not want you,” 
said the merchant. 

“But,” I said, when the boy was 
gone, ‘‘I know that lad to be an hon- 
est, industrious boy. Why don’t you 
give him a chance?” 

‘‘Because he hasn’t learned to say, 
‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’ If he an- 
swers meas he did when applying for 
a situation, how will he answer cus- 
tomers after being here a month?” 

What could I say to that? He had 
fallen into a habit, young as he was, 
which turned him away from the first 
situation he had ever applied for.— 
New London Day. 


One of the ‘‘leading wives” of the 
exiled King Thebaw, with great diffi- 
culty, succeeded in making known to 
the attendants upon the captive 
household that she desired greatly a 
particular perfume for sprinkling u 
on her person and clothing. She 
did not know the name of it, and 
ans after much experimenting was 
it found out that the- delicate fra- 
grance sought was afforded by—a 
bottle of gin. 


‘‘There are two things which I pos- 


Gubbins. ‘‘And what are they?” 
asked his friend. ‘Breakfast and 


| 


dinner,” was the reply. 


itively will not eat for supper,” said | 


THE SMOKING FLAX. 


BY REV. DR. MACLAREN. 


The prophet (Isaiah xlii: 3) repre- 
sents Christ as the fosterer of incip- 
ient and imperfect good. ‘‘the dim- 
ly-burning wick he shall not quench.” 

A process is begun in the smoking 
flax which only needs to be carried 
on to lead to a brilliant flame. That 
represents for us, perhaps, not so 
much the beginnings of a not irre 
arable evil as the commencement of a 
dim and imperfect good. Now, then, 
who are represented by this ‘*smok- 
ing flax”? Inall men there is some- 
thing which corresponds to this dim 
flame that needs to be fostered in or- 
der to blaze brightly abroad. There 
is no man out of hell but hasin him 
something that wants to be brought 
to sovereign power in this life in or- 
der to make him a light in the world. 
You have consciences at the least; you 
have convictions, you know you have, 
which, if you followed them out, 
would make Christians of you 
straightway. You have aspirations 
after good desires, after purity and 
nobleness of living, which only need 
to be raised to the height and the 
dominance in your lives which they 
ought to possess, in order to revolu- 
tionize your whole course. There is 
a spark in every man which, fanned 
and eared for, will change him from 
darkness into light. Fanned and 
cared for it needs to be, and fanned 
and cared for it can only be by a di- 
vine power coming down upon it 
from without. He from whom all 
sparks have died out is not aman, but 
a devil. And for all of us the exhor- 
tation comes: ‘‘Thou hasta law with- 
in testifying to God and to duty”; 
listen to it and care for it. 

Then, again, in a narrower way, 
the words may be applied to a class. 
There are some of us who havein us 
a little spark, as we believe, of a di- 
vine life, the faint beginnings of a 
Christian character. We call our- 
selves Christ’s disciples. We are; 
but, oh, how dimly the flax burns! 
They say that where there is smoke 
there is fire. There is a deal more 
smoke than fire in the most of Chris- 
tian people. And, if it were not for 
such thoughts as these about that 
dear Christ that will not lay a hasty 
hand upon some little, tremulous 
spark, and by one rash movement ex- 
tinguish it forever, there would be 
but little hope for a great many of 
us. 

Whether, then, the dimly-burning 
wick be taken to symbolize the lin- 
gering remains of a better nature 
which still abides with all sinful men, 
yet capable of redemption, or wheth- 
er it be taken to mean the low and 
imperfect and inconsistent and feeble 
Christianity of us professing Chris- 
tians, the words are equally blessed 
and equally true. Christ will neither 
despise nor so bring down his hand 
upon it as to extinguish the feeblest 
spark. Look at his life on earth; 
think how he bore with those blun- 
dering, foolish, selfish disciples of 
his; how patient the Divine Master 
was with their slow learning, both of 
his meaning and catching of his char- 
acter! Remember how, when a man 
came to him with a very imperfect 
goodness, the Evangelist tells us that 
Jesus, beholding him, loved him. 
And take out of these blessed stories 
this great hope, that howsoever small 
men ‘‘despise the day of small things,” 
the Greatest does not; and howsoever 
men may say, ‘“‘Such a little spark 
can never be kindled into flame; the 
fire is out; you may as well let it 
alone’’—He never says that, but by pa- 
tient tending and fostering will nour- 
ish and nurture it until it leaps into 
a blaze. 

How do you make ‘‘smoking flax” 
burn? You give it oil, you give it 
air, and you take away the charred 
portions. And Christ will give you, 
in your feebleness, the oil of his 
spirit, that you may burn. brightly as 
one of the candlesticks in his tem- 
ple; and he will let air in, and take 
away the charred portions by the wise 
discipline of sorrow and trial, some- 
times, in order that the smoking flax 
may become the shining light. But, 
by whatsoéver means it may be, be 
sure of this—that he will neither de- 
spise nor neglect the feeblest inclina- 
tion of good after him, but will nour- 
ish it to perfection and to beauty. 


If you cannot give away books, I 
believe you do a good work when you 
sell them, or give money to help to 
produce them cheaply. If you can- 
not afford awhole Bible, something 
is done when a portion is given away 
or a gospel is left in a cottage. You 
can never tell what may come of a 
single portion of the word of God— 
aye, of a leaf of it. Instead of regret- 
ting, as I have heard some do, that 
Bibles are sometimes sold for waste 
paper and goods are done up in them, 
I am glad that it should be so. I ad- 
mire the enterprise of ‘Andrew Fuller 
and some others long ago, who print- 
ed hymns upon papers which were 
to be used in the sale of cottons and 
other small wares. They gave those 
papers to tradesmen that they might 
do their goods up in them. So long 
as the truth does but travel, it does 
not matter how. If you can place 


the Bible where men may readit, who | 


knows what may result? I knew a 
friend who in purchasing his tobacco 
found it done up in a passage of the 
word of God, and by the perusal of 
that portion became a converted 
man.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


If a man is faithful to truth, truth 


‘will be faithful to him. He need| 
+ parties. A competent steward 


have no fears. His success is a ques- 


tion of time.— Professor Phelps. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as fellows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. In bbls, 25¢ pr ga. 

Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50\In kegs, 5 gal, $1.4@1.75 

MEALS AT MILL RATES- cHoIcE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% to 4c Good Japan, 25@50c pr 

eat, Oolon 

Pear] Barley, 4 te |Uncolored Japan, 

SUGARS AT REFINERY MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATES. 
Cube Sugar, bbis.6%4¢ box good Raisins 


Crushed ** ec 
« |20-]b bar ox L’ndry Soap 


White Beans 2c 

Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest ible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at unce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby plac ng themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


FAMILY 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH. 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


AMERICAN 


TAL L:ISHEO 


The most pee Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication farnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3 9a 
year. iscount toClubs. Sold by all 

UNN &CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS., 2:28: thirt: 
a 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and. applications for patents in t 
Dnited States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 
Assignments, and al! other papers for 


Information as to obtaining cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents ebtained 

through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 

American free. The advantage of such notice is 

well uxderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 
_ pose of their patents. 

Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
roadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. ® 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


—FOR THE— 


Sunoay ScRoof ao the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
With poetical contributions by 


This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 

Price 85 cents each by mall, postpaid; 
$83.60 a dezen by express. ch not prepaid. 
C7 Specimen Pages Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURGH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO.. 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


“HOME” LUNCH 


ROOMS, 
509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. 8. HART, Propaieror. 


Lunches and collations served for 


to set 
Ice 


| decorate tables, dress salads, eto. 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc, | 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARKs 


Eastern and cities via the Great 
Transcon ntal, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains mak, 
prompt connections with the several — 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANs 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING Caps 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are rnp 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third. 


class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in persen can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. B., JEsome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. B., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S$. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopizs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


No, 523 KEARNY ST. 


AIL or Work 
IN THe Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowesst Paicss. 


0G” The very best Cabinet Photographs, #8 
per dosen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Faancmsco. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Sires 
apr13-tf 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


IF IT MIGHT BE, 


If Jesus came on earth again, 

And walked and ta!ked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 

Low at those heavenly feet? 


And leave the loom and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow him unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care oerworn, 
How many 28 heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn; 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
4nd drink content forever! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse he leads; 

His lambs upon his breast are laid; 
His hungry ones he feeds. 


And I, where’er he went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead; 
Enough to know that here below 

I walked with God, indeed! 


If it be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is thy love forgot; 
And must I, when I walk, repine ~ 
Because I see thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 
Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, 
Lord— | 
Since we are weak—oOnce more to us 
Reveal the living word! 


Oh! nearer to me, in the dark 

Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark ) 

The moving of thy hand. —Selected 


AN ELECTRIC SUPPER. 


Dr. William Hammer gave an elec- 
tric supper to a few old classmates on 
New Year’s eve., says the New York 
World. It was like an evening in 
school. Mr. Hammer has been asso- 
ciated with Edison, the great elec- 
trician, for such a long time, and has 
become so steeped in electricity that 
it fairly oozes out of his finger-tips. 
He carries lightning about in his 
pockets as carelessly as a boy would 
carry a toad. His pretty little home, 
at 23 Rowland street, is built upon 
Leyden jars and batteries, and queer 
electrical inventions, and _ every 
thing about the place from the 
opening of the front-gate to 
blackening shoes is done by electri- 
city. You can’t walk across the 
threshold without ringing bells or 
sounding burglar alarms, or lighting 
the gas, or doing some odd things 
that you never dreamed of doing. 
Thursday evening Mr. Hammer had 
all the hidden wires about his house 
connected so as to give his twenty 
guests a lively time. As far as out- 
ward appearance went the parlors 
and dining-room looked like any other 
well-furnished apartments. But hid- 
den beneath the carpets and in the 
walls and ceilings there were strange 
systems of wires, and buttons, and 
signals, that made the place like one 
of the enchanted castles we used to 
read about in fairy-tale days. 

You enter the gate, and the house 
appears dark, but as your foot touch- 
es the lower stoop three electric lights 
blaze out and the number of the 
house appears in bright relief. The 
next step sets a bell to jingling, and 
the third throws open the door and 
lights the gas in the hall by electric- 
ity transmitted by the pressure of the 
foot. Inside the hall there isan odd- 
looking foot-rest attached to the hat- 
rack, and by pressing a button a pair 
of brushes comes out and _ shines 
your shoes. Up-stairs, where you 
remove your wraps, there is a _ bed- 
room that would be worth a fortune 
to alazy man. By touching your 
head to the pillow, the gas, fifteen 
feet away, is extinguished, and by 
pressing a knob at the foot of the bed 
itis litagain. Outside the door a 
clock-work attachment sounds a drum 
at the proper time, and if the occu- 
pant does not get up after fifteen 
minutes’ grace, the bed rises on its 
hind legs, and dumps the sleeper out 
on the floor. 

In the parlors the guests who had 
come early stood around in little 
groups. Nobody sat down, although 
ottomans, and sofas, and chairs were 
scattered through the rooms. Every 
hew-comer was cordially greeted, and 
achair pushed toward him. If he 
sat down—as he usually did—the 
chair either doubled up on him or 
started for the door with him, or dis- 
appeared, or completely exploded. 
If he saton a sofa he seta banjo to 
playing on the opposite wall, and a 
drum to beating; or if he took anoth- 
er seat the movement put out the 
lights and introduced queer phos- 
phorescent figures. 


were a few apparent safe seats. In 
one of these Humorist Brown was 
telling a funny story. He had left 
electricity far behind, and just as he 
reached the climax a funnel-shaped 
Japanese affair, like a big dunce-cap, 
that ornamented the ceiling overhead, 
dropped quietly down and covered 
him up, silently extinguished the 
story and the story-teller. 

Somebody proposed music, and 
half of a selection went very nicely 
on the piano. But just as every one 
became interested something seemed 
to giveaway, and instead of strings 
the keys beat upon a horrible jangle 
of drums, and gongs, and bells, and 
every kind of noise-producing imple- 
ment. But the worst came in the 
dining-room. About 11 o’clock the 
twenty guests sat down to a table 
loaded with the usual delicacies. At 
the head a figure of Jupiter presided. 
Ata signal the great god began to 
talk (phonographically), and made a 
Welcome address. He wore electric 
lights for shirt studs, bibulous red 


light fora nose, and his green eyes | 


No man knew 
when he was safe, although there 


had the snap of lightning in them, |CURIOUS FREAKS OF SOMNAMBU- 


while blue blots blazed from his 
pocket. 

The table seemed bewitched. Touch 
a knife or fork and it would put out 
the lights and introduce queer sights. 
Put your spoon into a dish of cream 
and it flared up in great columns of 
green or red flames many feet high, 
like a fountain of fire. Reach for 
an innocent-looking sandwich, and 
it rang a bell inside where the meat 
ought to be. Try to pick up an 
orange, and a drum beat inside. 
Help yourself to pudding, .and the 
dish and all slid silently into the great 
unknown. Ask for Malaga grapes 
and find that an electric light flashed 
from each one as you pulled the 
stem. Pour a glass of lemonade, 
and it was incandescent and full of 
fire as it touched yourlips. And yet 
every thing was good to eat and the 
coffee was cooked by electricity. 

And when the little clock tinkled 
out twelve, ushering in the New-Year, 
and the chimes from the distant 
churches came softly into the room, 
pandemonium seemed to have chang- 
ed places with the modest dining- 
room. Two big cannon unexpected- 
ly went off with a suddenness that 
rolled every man back from the table, 
the lights disappeared, gongs under 
each beat a tattoo, and two bricks 
dropped off thechimney. For a few 
minutes every malignant noise ever 
invented was piled on top of one an- 
other, and then silence and the lights 
came back, and supper was resumed 
as calmly as if such a thing as scare 
had never been known. 

After supper electric fire-works 
and phonograph experiments anda 
luminous chamber of horrors sent 
the guests home with a bewildered 
feeling that somehow they had been 
living a half a century ahead of the 
New Year.—HElectra. 


TWO WAYS—WHICH? 


One evening, in a parlor of a sum- 
mer watering place, the young peo- 
ple were dancing. One lady was not 
taking part in the exercise. ‘‘Does 
not your daughter dance?” asked an- 
other lady of this young lady’s moth- 
er. ‘‘No,” was the reply. ‘‘Why, 
how will she get on in the world.” ‘‘I 
am not bringing her up for the 
world,” was the quiet answer. The 
young lady is now a woman, and the 
influence of her consecrated life is 
felt in many of the Christian inter- 
ests of a great city. But for what 
are you bringing up your daughters, 
dear mothers of other young girls? 
What aim have you for them? Are 
you bringing them up for the Lord 
or for the world? What are your 
dreams and ambitions for them? 
What do you want to see them be- 
come? Do you want them to shine 
in society, to ‘‘marry well,” to live in 
wealth? Is that the vision that fills 
your soul? Look a little farther. 
Life isshort. Suppose your dream 
is fulfilled—is it anything more than 
a dream? What lies beyond? The 
curtain is drawn, and there is the 
hushed chamber of death. What do 
you want for your child then? The 
curtain is drawn again, and eternity 
opens. What would your fond af- 
fection choose for her then? It is 
better to think matters of this kind 
through to the end.—Seleciled. 


OMITTED THE APPLICATION. 


The Rev. John Macnab preached 
at a communion season on ‘‘ Heaven.” 
It was a long sermon, but the people 
thought it as beautiful asa series of 
dissolving views. It had, however, 
one defect—the length of the descript- 
ive part left no time for the ‘‘applica- 
tion.” Old George Brown met the 
preacher at a friend’s house, and as- 
tonished him by the resume he gave of 
thesermon. ‘‘It was really a grand 
sermon as far as it went,” he said, 
after he had finished his report. ‘‘I 
never enjoyed a description of heav- 
en better. Yetold us a’thing aboot 
heaven except hoo to get there; and, 
Maister Macnab, you'll excuse me, 
my young friend, for sayin’ that that 
shouldna hae been left out, for ye’ll 
admit yersel’if that’s a-wantin’ a’s 
a-wantin’. mind the _ king’s 
son’s feast? The servants didna only 
tell that a’thing was. ready, but they 
compelled them to come in.” The 
young preacher afterward remarked: 
‘‘I’ve been criticised by learned pro- 
fessors and doctors of divinity, but 
that good old man has given me more 
insight into what preaching should 
be than all the others put together.” 


Archdeacon Farrar recently ad- 
dressed a Presbyterian meeting in 
London, and, in the course of his re- 
marks said: ‘‘I am a sincere and 
convinced Episcopalian; you are sin- 
cere and convinced Presbyterians. 
For my own part, I do not believe 
that either the Episcopalian organiza- 
tion or the Presbyterian organiza- 
tion are essential toa Church. I be- 
lieve that God has many tests, and I 
believe that the organization of a 
church must remain with the mem- 
bers of that church, and that they 
must form it upon scriptural princi- 
ples in that way which seems best for 
the common education.” 


I will undertake to explain to any 
one the final condemnation of the 
wicked if he will explain to me the 
existence of the wicked; if he will ex- 
plain why God does not cause to die 
in the cradle all those whom he fore- 
sees that when they grow up they 
will lead a sinful life.— Whateley. 


From the grave of a dead hope we 
may rise to a newness of life. Let us 
be thankful for the pages by which 
God brings us to himself.—Herrick 
Johnson. 


| Fleet.” 


LISM. 


_ A gentleman was discovered at one 
o’clock in the morning ina neigh- 
bor’s garden engaged in prayer, evi- 
dently under the impression that he 
was in church, but otherwise in a 
deep sleep. 

A young man of whom Petrus 
writes, used to get up in his sleep, 
climb on to his castle battlements, 
seat himself astride them, and then 
spur and whip the wall under the 
impression that he was mounted up- 
on his steed. 

Dr. Pritchard hada patient who 
was particularly fond of horse exer- 
cise, and used to ride at night, find 
his way to the stable, saddle his 
horse, enjoy a gallop and finally 
come. back, knocking at his front 
door, in a somnambulistic condi- 
tion. | 

Dr. Macnish of Edinburgh gives an 
account of an Irish gentleman who 
swam more than two miles down a 
river, got ashore, and was subse- 
quently discovered sleeping by the 
roadside, altogether unconscious of 
the extraordinary feat he had accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Haycock, the eminent Oxford 
divine, would often rise from his bed 
at night, give out his text, and, while 
sound asleep, deliver an excellent ser- 
mon upon it. He was frequently 
watched, but no amount of tugging, 
pulling or pinching ever succeeded 
in rousing him. 

Professor Fischnell of Basel writes 
of a young student of Wurtemberg 
College who used to play ‘‘hide and 
seek” while fast asleep. His fellow- 
students knew of his propensity, and 
when he began ‘‘walking ” threwjbol- 
sters at him, which he always elud- 
ed, jumping over bedsteads and other 
obstacles placed in his way. 

Moritz gave an instance of a poor 
and illiterate basket-maker, who was 
unable to read or write, yet in a state 
of sleep vigil he would preach fluent 
sermons, which were afterward recog- 
nized as having formed portions of 
the discourses he was accustomed to 
hear in the parish church as a child 
more than forty years before. 

A young girl given to sleep-talking 
was in the habit of imitating the vio- 
lin with her lips, giving the prelimin- 
ary tuning, and scraping, and flour- 
ishing with the utmost fidelity. It 
puzzled her physician a great deal 
until he ascertained that when an in- 
fant the girl lived in a room adjoin- 
ing a fiddler, who often performed 
upon his instrument within her hear- 
ing.—St. Louis Globe-Demnocrat. 


SHE GAVE IN AT LAST. 
When 


Bragg evacuated Chatta- 


»ynooga, one of his colonels left a 


young wife behind. She was from 
South Carolina and a thorough Yan- 
kee-hater. She was at first comfort- 
ably provided with provisions; but, 
as the days went by, and she divided 
with this neighbor and tMat, her 
stock ran low. She finally had noth- 
ing left but corn-meal and dried 
pease, and one night servant-girl 
stole all the meal. Other women 
were appealing to the Federals, but 
this one determined to die first. 
She had pea soup, pea pudding, and 
pease cooked in various shapes, and 
when the pease gave out she gave a 
negro a dollar to cut her a steak from 
a mule, which had fallen dead ina 
field across the way. She had made 
up her mind to brave it through; but 
the mule meat was worse than the 
blue-coats, and she locked -up her 
pride and applied for Federal ra- 
tions.—M. in ‘Fort, Field and 


FIVE CENTS A DAY. 


There was aman who thought him- 
self very poor-——so poor that he could 
give but little money for any good 
work. One day a lady asked him if 
he wouldn’t put his name down on her 
paper, promising to give eighteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents during 
that year to the different causes for 
which his church was trying to work. 
You should have seen him look at 
her. 

‘Why, my dear woman!” said he, 
“T never had eighteen dollars and 
twenty-five cents to give a year in my 
life, and never expect to have. [ma 
poor man.” 

Well, she said, if he really thought 
he could not afford that sum, 
wouldn’t he promise to give five 
cents a day for that year? 

Why, yes, he said, five cents a day 
was a little bit, certainly; if that 
would do her any good, he could 
manage so much. And he did, and 
enjoyed it. Just multiply the num- 
ber of days in a year by the figure 
five, will you? Well, what is the 
product? How much money did the 
man save by not pledging eighteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents? This 
is a true story, and I found it in The 
Gospel in All Lands. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


The Presbyterian church authori- 
ties in Pennsylvania have been con- 
sidering the subject of ‘‘napping in 
meeting,” a habit which is prevalent 
during the summer season wherever 
the church-going customs are kept 
up. One of them—it was a minister, 
of course—declared that sleeping in 
church manifests ‘‘disrespect to God’s 
house, and shows indifference to the 
worship of the Almighty.” This 
good man would have more charity 
if he were to occupy a pew instead 
of the pulpit. The latter post affords 
no opportunities for napping, how- 
ever much it may conduce to the 
habit in those who feel the poppy- 
like influence of its soothing sing- 


tion. 


song, or the lulling drone of its long-’ 
drawn prayers. Nodding in church is 
not an act of voliti-n, and, therefore, 


is, in @ large measure, destitute of | 


the qualities of a moral offense. 
There is no willful disrespect or con- 
scious indifference. A man can no 
more will himself to keep awake and 
attentive, when a real drowsy fit 
takes possession of him in the calm 
seclusion of a pew corner, than he 
can will himself to sleep when thor- 
oughly and obstinately awake. The 
eye grows dim, the eyelids droop, 
the articulate sounds from the minis- 
ter become a mere unintelligible mur- 
mur, and the man’s head droops low- 
er and lower, until brought up with 
a sudden jerk, followed by an amus- 
ing endeavor to create the impression 
that he hasn’t been asleep at all. He 
clears his throat with a vigorous 
‘‘h-m-m,” fixes his eye intently upon 
the minister, and moves his head 
slowly, as if by way of assent to 
what was being said, and nodding 
were a very wide-awake habit of his. 
How vain the attempt! The glaze 
again creeps over the eye, the eyelids 
gently close, and an unmistakable 
nod follows—unless the sleeper has 
the courage and faith to rest his head 
and surrender himself to the spell. 
Of all the tantalizing and irresistible 
influences upon men of moral frame, 
the approaches of the sleep god in 
church of a drowsy summer Sunday 
are the worst. 


In regard to a remedy the author- 
ities differed. The minister before 
quoted thought that church members 
should ‘‘seek grace to resist the hab- 
it.” Buta good deacon maintained 
that grace wouldn’t doit. He sim- 
ply cannot keep awake at times, and 
says the only remedy he knows of is 
‘‘an active application of a shawl-pin 
by less drowsy wives, who are too 
much interested in looking atthe oth- 
er women’s bonnets to fall into a 
drowsy state.” Passing by the slur 
upon the more wide-awake sex, it is 
enough to say that this remedy needs 
to be applied with care. A lively 
jump and cry of ‘‘ouch’” from the 
awakened sleeper, following the jab 
of the admonitory shawl-pin, would 
not add to the comfort of the situa- 
The old-fashioned preventive, 
as we remember, was a strong clove, 
or a bunch of caraway—otherwise 
known as ‘‘go-to meetin’ seed’— 
chewed vigorously upon the first ap- 
proach of drowsiness, the sharp bite 
of the pungent spice neutralizing the 
soporific effect of the dead air and 
droning service. An unregenerate 
and active fly, if he will attend strict- 
ly to business, can keep a would-be 
worshiper open to the influences of 
the sanctuary, albeit it is doubtful if 
his attentions will conduce to a strict- 
ly religious frame of mind.—Bosion 
Herald. 


BRIGHT THINGS. 


The only thing a man ever loses by 
politeness is his seat in a street car. 


A bank cashier seldom goes off un- 
til he is loaded; and then he makes 


no report. 


In answer to the question: ‘‘Is life 
worth living?” we reply that it all de- 
pends on the liver. 


A minister not long ago preached 
from the text, ‘‘Be ye therefore stead- 
fast.” But the printer made him ex- 

und from ‘‘Be ye there for break- 


ast.” 


A Pennsylvania woman has named 
her twin daughters Gasoline and 
Kerosene. She will probably bring 
them up with a derrick.—New York 
Journal. 


The Rey. Phillips Brooks is said to 
exceed other men in horse-car polite- 
ness; for, when he rises to accommo- 
date the fair sex, he always gives 
seats to two ladies. 

Marryin’ a man ain’t like sittin’ 
along side of him nights and hearin’ 
him talk pretty; that’s the fust prayer. 
There’s lots an’ lots o’ meetin’ after 
that.— Rose Terry Cook. . 


‘‘Mother,” said a little girl, who 
was trying to master a pair of tight 
boots, ‘‘it’s no use talking. I can’t 
wear them. My toes can’t get a 


‘chance to breathe.” 


A clergymen who married four cou- 
ples in one hour the other evening, 
remarked to his friend that it was 
‘‘fast work.” ‘‘Not very,” responded 
his friend; ‘‘only four knots an hour.” 


‘‘Half the books in this library are 
not worth reading,” said a. sour-vis- 
aged, hypercritical, novel-satiated 
woman. ‘‘Read the other half, then,” 
gratuitiously advised a bystander. 


Another indication of the utter ig- 
norance of our laws, by certain for- 
eigners who come among us, was ex- 
hibited in Jersey City recent- 
ly. A young couple entered the 
office of a justice of the peace to be 
married. The young man said: ‘‘We 
want to be married for three years.” 
“T can’t do that,’ said the squire, 
firmly; ‘‘it’s against regulations.” 
‘‘Well, make it five years, then,” 
pleaded the man. The young woman 
nodded acquiescence. ‘‘Can’t do 
that, either,” said the justice. ‘‘All 
marriages in New Jersey are for life, 
unlimited, and for better or worse.} 
The man seemed greatly disap- 

inted. There was a consultation, 
in which some friends who accom- 
panied the couple participated. The 
man seemed inclined te abandon the 

roject, rather than marriage without 
Emltations but he finally consented 
to the only contract which the judge 
would ratify, and the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. The party 
were Poles.— Ex. 


For the relief and cure of Consum tion, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous, 
forthe ** Manual," an interestin 
Plates. Address DR, PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, (Clark and 
We refer by permission toa few of ourpatrons: [Washingtes Sts. 


Bronchitis, Aesth 
stration, etc. Send stamp 
g@ book of 120 pages Four Colored. 


TLL. 


= Wm. Penn Wixon Ed. Inter Ocean, hi 

H. Tu bbs, Esa., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., loago- 
Henry R. Stiles, M. D., - NewYork. 


Men tion THe PActFio. 


N. B.—Our safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
Burope by complete directions with cach treatments. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder, 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ths best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-Sece. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 tbs choice Carolina rice. 
24 pockegre shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe drersing. 
20 ths gloss starch. 
14 papers cornatarch. 
20 ibs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar, 


Buy Ejther 


40 tbs rn. 

120 tbe teble salt. 
16 Iba choice bird-seed. 

1 large box stationery. 

5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes om 
toothpicks. 

8 cayenne pepper. 

4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 

6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 

8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 

6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 

8 cans Yankee baked beans. 

6 2-1) cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-1 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 

8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 tbs dried peaches, 
dried grapes. 

8 dried pears, fair quality. 

14 Ibs German prunes. nd 
12 Ibs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


(45 andtt7 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 


universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE... 


PEARL .SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


highly scented, and this is 


“PAMILY *STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionall fine 


Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 
8. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


ood lather. 
most delicate skin, but-leave it soft and natural. 


1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffe and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0. S. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


*HOOPER & JENNINGS...... ones oc ....323 Market etreet, San Francisco. 

*#H. LEVI & CO...... . 6006 117 Market 
TTT? 531 Geary es oe 
MITOHELL, HASKINS & OO........ ...- Petaluma, 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL, 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


OF" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


GOLD-MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
«with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

Maa and is therefore far more econom- 
™ ical, costing less than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, 

Mlastrengthening, easily digested, 
\ | qaod admirably adapted for inval- 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CATARRH 


Also good_for the 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... 

TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. 

LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
IZATI 


$200,000 00 
$456,840 71 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Prancisco. 


$1.00 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, SepremBer 1, 1886. 


Ghe Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISC®, CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS 


DOMESTIC. 


Natural gas has been discovered at 
Dundas, Calumet County, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Ex-President McLean, of Princeton 
College, died at his home in Prince- 
ton, N. J., August 10th, inthe 87th 
year of his age. 


About one-fifth of the population 
of Philadelphia is said to be enrolled 
in its Sunday-schools. 


There are said to be at least 50 
women in Philadelphia having for- 
tunes of $500,000, and a dozen who 
are millionaires. 

There are 450,000 insane, idiotic, 
deaf, blind, pauper, or criminal in- 
habitants of the United States, cost- 
ing for their support not less than 
$75,000,000 yearly. 

Martin Irons, the Knight of Labor 
who ordered the great railway strike 
last spring, is said to be keeping a 
second-class restaurant somewhere in 
Kansas. 

A lady 86 years of age was among 
the number of graduates who receiv- 
ed diplomas at the recent Commence- 
ment of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 


A colossal statue of Rameses II, 
of granite, 13 feet high, and richly 
inscribed, has been obtained for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It 
cannot be shipped from Egypt before 
February. 

The Columbia wooden bridge over 
the Schuylkill, in Philadelphia, is to 
be replaced with a structure of iron. 
It was built in 1834, and was the first 
railroad bridge of any size in this 
country. 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall of Lancaster, 
Pa., has engaged to compile a_vol- 
ume on ‘‘Methods of Church Work.” 
He asks pastors to furnish him with 
such plans as they have found suc- 
cessful in enlarging their work. 


* Mr. Atkinson estimates the annual 
loss of property in the United States 
by fire at $100,000,000; the cost of 
maintaining fire insurance companies 
at $35,000,000; and of fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances at $25,000,000, a total 
of $160,000,000. 


General Rosecrans, Register of the 
Treasury, estimates the Revolution- 
ary War cost the Confederation 
$6,000,000; the War of 1812 cost 
$215,000,000; the Mexican War, 
$135,000,000; and the War of the Re- 
bellion, $6,189,020,008.58. 


The first negro to be ordained in 
the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country is Augustus Tolken, who 
was born a slave in Missouri in 1854. 
He has spent six years in Rome 
studying, and is to have charge of a 
colored congregation in Quincy, Ill. 


Mr. John Dougall, editor of the 
New York Weekly Witness, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on August 
19th, at the age of 78 years. His at- 
tempt to establish a daily Christian 

aper, The Daily Witness, continuing 
through eight years from 1871, was he- 
roic. The enterprise was, however, not 
self-supporting, and had to be aban- 
doned. 

During the first six months of 1886 
there were 2,954,209 tons of pig iron 
produced in this country, being 803,- 
393 tons more thana yearago. Penn- 
sylvania made the greatest absolute 
gain, but Ohio and Alabama showed 
the greatest relative gain. At the be- 
ginning of the year, 276 furnaces 
were in blast, but in July the number 
had increased to 314. 


The minutes of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church (North) 
just issued, show that it numbers 6,- 
281 churches, with 5,546 ministers, 
661,909 communicants, and 743,518 
Sunday-school members. During 
the year 51,177 persons were added 
on examination, and $10,259,231 
were contributed, of which $7,640,- 
855 were for Congregational pur- 
poses. 


The Hydrographic office of the 
Navy Department proposes that the 
North Atlantic be divided into sec- 
tions, each maritime nation assuming 
charge of a section, with the object of 
clearing it of ‘‘derelicts,” vessels that 
have been abandoned and are float- 
ing in the track of steamers. These 
derelicts are even more dangerous 
than icebergs, for they give no warn- 
ing of their presence, and ought to 
be removed. 


A brief summary of the work of the 
session of Congress just closed is as 
follows: It was in session ‘241 days; 
13,202 measures were introduced, 10,- 
328 originating in the House, and 
2,984 in the Senate; 1,101 passed 
both houses, 241 being Senate bills, 
and 860 House measures; 806 became 
laws with the President’s approval, 
181 became laws by limitation, 113 
were vetoed, and one failed by reason 
of adjournment without action by the 
President. 


The recent canvass of 154 towns in 
Connecticut by the State Bible Socie- 
ty gave an aggregate of 111,241 fam- 
ilies, 77,922 of whom were Ameri- 
eans. It shows a change in the Land 
of Steady Habits that, while 29,672 
of these were Congregationalists, 23,- 
673 were Roman Catholic families; 
that 7,721 claimed no religious pref- 
erence, 17,334 were non-church-goers, 
19,775 children between the ages of 4 
and 16 were not in any Sabbath- 
school, and 2,293 Protestant families 
were without the Bible. 


FOREIGN. 

Japan has a population of 37,000,- 
000, with less than 10,000 paupers. 

The first Congo baptism is reported 
by the English Baptist missionaries. 
The subject was a boy. 

It is stated that 150,000 persons in 
France have applied for allotments of 
the new Panama canal bonds. 

Great Britain has more than 12,- 
000 total abstinence societies for 


young people, with a membership of 
000. 


Oil has been struck at Ferraud, 
France. This is its first discovery in 
that country. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth 
of the population of Canada is com- 
posed of French-speaking Roman 
Catholics. 

Queensland is now shipping sugar 
to London. This means that Aus- 
tralasia is exporting instead of im- 
porting that staple. 


A professional beggar recently 
died in Rio Janeiro, who, it is said, 
left a fortune of £40,000. 

There are 7,000 Esquimaux con- 
verts in Greenland, under the care of 
the Danish Missionary Society. 


There are 209,000 Italian settlers 
in the Argentine Republic, 82,000 in 
Brazil, 40,000 in Uraguay, and 6,000 
in Mexico. 

There was a snow fall, lasting five 
minutes, at Rome, N. Y., August 3, 
an inch and ahalf of snowon Mt. 
Washington, N. H., on the same day. 


Dr. Lansing of Cairo, Egypt, says 
that toleration is more largely enjoy- 
ed in Egypt than in Turkey proper, 
as Egypt is a hundred years in ad- 
vance of Turkey. 


An observatory is in process of 
erection on the Somblick, in the Ty- 
rolese Alps. As the mountain is 10,- 
000, feet high, this will be the high- 
est observatory in Europe. 

The northernmost editor in the 
world is said to be Mr. L. Moller of 
the illustrated Esquimaux paper, 
Aluagrglintit, published at Godthaab, 
Greenland, in latitude 64’ north. 


The combined capital of the Roths- 
childs is estimated at $1,000,000,000 
Half of this has been gained within 
the last twenty-five years, and the 
whole of it in scarcely more than a 
century. 


According to the estimate of the 
Dean of Westminster, one-fifth of 
the whole population of England and 
Wales are in Sunday-schools; that is, 
there are 600,000 teachers and 5,200,- 
000 scholars. 


A Methodist Fishermen’s Mission 
has been incorporated in Cornwall, 
Eng. The boats carrying the flag of 
the mission will not fish on Sunday, 
and their crews will engage in mis- 
sion work among their fellow-fisher- 
men. 


Some sensation has been cansed in 
Vienna society by the announcement 
that Herr Johann Strauss, the fam- 
ous Viennese composer, has become 
a convert to Protestantism, having 
hitherto been a Roman Catholic. At 
the same time, Herr Strauss renounces 
his Austrian citizenship, and be- 
comes a naturalized German subject. 


Patagonia has been obliterated from 
the map of South America. To Chili 
has been assigned all the western 
slope of the Cordilleras to the South- 
ern extremity of the Continent. The 
remainder becomes the property of 
the Argentine Confederation. Terra 
del Fuego is parted equally, while 
Chili takes all the other islands. 


According to statistics recently pub- 
lished the aggregate railway mileage 
of the world to the end of 1884 was 
290,750 miles. Europe claimed 117,- 
694 miles; Asia, 12,757; Africa, 4,075; 
America, 148,738; and Australia, 7,486 
miles. Not less than 60 per cent. of 
the whole mileage of the world is in 
English-speaking countries. Aus- 
tralia has the largest amount of rail- 
way accommodation in proportion to 
population, and the United States 
and Canada come next. Thecost of 
constructing the universal system is 
estimated at £4,800,000,000. The 
highest expenditure was in Great 
Britain, where it amounted to £41,168 
per mile, as compared with £24,797 
in Belgium, £24,928in France, £21,- 
041 in Germany (State railway), £20,- 
885 in Austria, £16,449in Russia, and 
£12,650 in the United States. 


A Just Resuxe.—The best anec- 
dote of General Grant which we have 
seen is the one related by General 
Clintou B. Fisk, who says. ‘‘I was 
sitting with the General and a num- 
ber of others, when an officer, high in 
rank, rushed in, shouting, ‘O, boys, 
I’ve such a good story to tell you! 
There are no ladies present, 1 be- 
heve!’ ‘No; but there are gentlemen 
present,’ was the curt reply of Grant.” 
The story was not told.—Presby- 
ferian. 


The heart is the treasury of the 
tongue. A man’s voluntary utter- 
ances are a sure index to the state of 
his heart. Hence, Christ declares: 
‘*By thy words thou shalt be justifi- 
ed, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” The only way to regu- 
late the tongue is to regulate the 
heart, for ‘‘out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 


When evil habits have once been 
confirmed they can be overcome sel- 
dom or never by the call of duty, or 
by a sense of moral obligation, but by 
the power of some new hope, some 
new interest or affection, and, most 
of all, by the power of that affection 
which is called forth by the revela- 
tion of divine grace.—Scotch Sermon. 


JOHN 16: 5-20. 


BY REV. R. TAYLOR. 


Topics—Promising of the Holy Spir- 
it’s office; expediency of a change of 
dispensation; specialty of the Holy 
Spirit’s work. 

The end was fast drawing to a close 
(the end of the Saviour’s personal 
ministry). In this, what may properly 


-be termed, his terminal conversation 


with his disciples, Christ would di- 
vert attention from himself, and cen- 
ter it on the Comforter. 

In this lesson we have pointed al- 
lusion to the office and work of the 
Holy Spirit. The dispensation soon 
to be inaugurated was to be altogeth- 
something new. 

The Comforter was to be sent di- 
rectly from above, to become hence- 
forth the efficient agent in the salva- 
tion of men. This specific work of 
the Holy Spirit is summarized thus: 
“To convince the world of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment”— 
‘to guide into all truth.” The expe- 
diency of this change in the system 
of God’s dealing with men is suff- 
ciently obvious and recommendatory, 
even though confined to all that is in- 
volved in the doctrine of Omnipres- 
ence. 

(V. 5) Igo my way to him that sent 
me (return to whence I originally 
came); none of you asketh me whither 
goes thou—Surprise expressed at the 
apparent lack of interest manifested 
by the disciples concerning the fut- 
ure of their Lord and Master. 

(V. 6) But sorrow hath filled your 
heart—You are taken up with your 
own approaching loss, and are dumb 
on account of what I have spoken 
concerning my leaving you. 

(V. 7) Nevertheless, u is expedient 
for you that Igo away,” etc.—This, as 
a cordial, would tend to comfort 
them. They would not be left alone 
without a substitute. The Comforter 
would take his place. 

(V. 14) He shall glorify me, for he 
shalt receive of mine and show it unto 
you -The teachings of the Holy 
Spirit have to do with Christ. He 
will not introduce a new method of 
salvation, but establish one that had 
been already said. His work is to 
exalt the Son of God. 

(V.15) All things that the Father 
hath are mine—substantiating his other 
s'alements —I and the Father are one. 
l amin the Father and the Father in 
me—If ye have seen me, ye have 
seen the Father, etc. 

(V. 16) Alitle while, and ye shall 
not see me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see me, eic.—Referring to his 
finding death fast approaching, and 
the resurrection immediately to fol- 
low; his coming again in the person 
of the Holy Spirit, and vide John xvi: 
3: ‘I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am 
there ye may be also” (at death). 

(Vs. 17, 18,19) They said, therefore, 
What is this tha, he saith?—They 
had not yet understood his meaning, 
and reasoned amongst themselves as 
to what it all meant, to no purpose. 
Finally, the Lord comes to their help, 
and further enlightens them. 

(V. 20) Ye shall weep and lament, 
but the world shall rejoice; ye shall be 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned info yjoy—You must be prepar- 
ed for thé worst. There is a time of 
sorrow before you, itis true, but it 
will be only for a short time, and 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
The day of Pentecost soon verified 
his words, when, doubtless, not one 
would have wished to return to his 
former state at the time of the Sav- 
iour’s promise in their midst. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Rev. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., writ- 
ing in the Advance of August 19th, 
says: ‘‘Economically, Switzerland 
presents a picture of no little charm. 
With a territory one-third as large as 
that of New York, and with two- 
thirds of this territory covered with 
lakes, rocks, glaciers and uninhabit- 
able mountains, with much of its till- 
able soil more than half a mile above 
the level of the sea, it still supports 
a population more than half as large 
as that of the Empire State. It is 
true that it grows only one-sixth of 
the bread eaten by its people, but 
they contrive to export cheese and 
butter to the value of some millions, 
and, adding to this the watches, 
euckoo-clocks, music-boxes, wood- 
sculptures, embroideries, etc., which 
they sell to the outside world, their 
annual exports reach nearly $100,- 
000,000. Our consul in Geneva, 
several years ago, said that in that 
and adjourning cantons, these frugal 
Swiss had loaned to us $15,000,000 
on our railroad and government se- 
curities. 

Switzerland’s true wealth lies in 
the universal and indomitable indus- 
try of its hardy and honest peasantry. 
During the last month, I have fre- 
quently been awakened at four and 
five in the morning by the scythes of 
the haymakers in the fields, and the 
hammers of the carpenters at work 
near by; and it is often half-past sev- 
en in the evening when their work 
ceases. By seveninthe morning the 
children are at school. For these 
long days’ work, in this locality, the 
haymakers receive forty cents a day 
and board, and the carpenters from 
forty to fifty with board, according to 
skill. And yet, in spite of all this, 
there is an air of comfort and con- 
tent about these people that I have 
not found elsewhere in Europe. Wag- 
es are somewhat higher in the cities, 
Me rents and living are also higher 
there.” 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

The General Association of Cali- 
fornia will hold its annual meeting 
with the First Congregational church 
of Woodland on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28th, at 2 o’clock p.m. The ser- 
mon will be preached in the evening 
of the same day by Rev. M. Willett 
of Santa Cruz. Each church in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada formed on Con- 
gregational principles is entitled to 
two delegates, and one additional 
delegate for each fifty members in 
excess of one hundred. 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 

San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1886. 


The attention of pastors and 
churches is called to the action of 
the Association last year requesting 
written reports from the churches. 
The secretaries of the different Dis- 
trict Associations are expected to 
gather these reports in time to pre- 
sent them as received, or condense 
them, if need be, to save time and 
deepen the interest of the story. 
Churches not in District Associations 
should prepare their reports, all the 
same, in writing, and,if able to be 
at the meeting, have them read by 
minister or delegate. It has been 
suggested that blank reports be sent 
to the different churches to be filled 
out. This is the very thing to be 
avoided. The sameness of such re- 
ports would be almost killing. Let 
each church tell its own story in its 
own way, and each report have its 
own heart and soul. This call for 
written reports is important, and, if 
attended to, the Association will be- 
come somewhat acquainted with ev- 
ery church in its bounds. 


SIMILE. 


The tiny bud, the half-blown, 
Then full expanded rose— 
’Tis thus we daily watch it, 
Tend it, as it grows. 
Hidden in its velvet bed, 
See where the dewdrops rest; 
But heaven’s own light shines in 
Upon the rosy breast. 


This bud’s a fitting emb!em 
Of frail and tender youth, 
Unfolding from the darkness 
The costly pearl ot Truth. 
The days and years roll on, 
And rose leaves drop away, 
To leave us but the fragrance 


To fill the garden way. §. C. B. 


MARRIED. 


HouTcHINSON— KELLOGG.—In this city, Au- 
gust 26th, by Rev. Dr. Beckwith, Joseph 
Hutchinson, Esq., to Miss Kate Kellogg. 
This most excellent couple have our sin- 

cerest congratulations and good wishes. 


—- 


The protest of Australia against 
the movements of France in the New 
Hebrides has had its effect in lead- 
ing France to disclaim any intention 
of annexing the islands, which it now 
proposes to control jointly with Eng- 
land. The British Government de- 
clines this proposal, and refuses to 
change the arrangement which main- 
tains the independence of the islands. 


Publishers’ Meparfment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


Payment for THe Pacirico, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tuz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one néw 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 6.75 

Bazar...... 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
cc 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............+. 8.00 65.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 


SOLID AND RELIABLE. 


The name of the Pacific Bank has become 
a synonym, through more than twenty years 
of continued prosperity, of all that is solid, 
substantial and reliable, in a financial sense. 
Its policy has always been a safe and sound 
one; its management cautious, but liberal; 
for which reason it now enjoys its well-merit- 
ed reputation among the mercantile and 
farming classes of the Coast. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every d ent of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OxFoRD TEACHERS’ 


BLES. 


‘ 


make it attractive to every one. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
alway ty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. 8S. B., has re- 
turned from bis course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays. 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their 
twinges if the affected part is daily washed 
with Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which banishes 
pain, and renders the joints and muscles 
supple and elastic. It is at the same time a 
very effective clarifier and beautifier of the 
skin. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black Brown, S0c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and 80 do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


Some of the bureaus to the recently re- 
ceived bedroom sets at the salesrooms of the 
California Furniture Company are supplied 
with sconces for holding candles. Besides 
being useful, they are highly ornamental. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Now is the time to replenish your home 
with new and beautiful furniture, as the Cal- 
ifornia Furniture Company are selling at 
greatly reduced prices, owing to a pressure 
of store room. You would be surprised 
what you can get a bedroom set for. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Paciric. 


It is quite a relief to the eye to see the 
new-fashioned book-cases in all the odd 
shapes that are now placed on exhibition at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. A fine 
improvement on the old style. 


Relief is immediate, and a sure cure. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh. 50c. 


From the frontispiece, which is a repro- 
duction of Landseer’s celebrated portrait of 
himself and his two dogs, *‘The Connois- 
seurs,” to the ‘‘Riddle-box,”’ with its ingen- 
ious puzzles, St. Nicholas for September is 
crowded with bright and interesting matter 
for girls and boys and all who love them. A 
paper on ‘‘English Art and Artists,” by Clara 
Erskine Clement, opens the number. 


A better number of the Atlantic than that 
for September the regular reader of the 
magazine will seldom find. It has just 
enough of the various kinds of literature to 
There is a 
clever study, “The Saloon in Politics,” 
which shows what a factor the saloon is in 
our political questions, written by George 
Frederic Parsons. Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook 
contributes a paper on ‘‘The Law’s Partiality 
to Married Women.” For the student of 
history Mr. Fiske’s article, ‘‘The Paper- 
Money Craze of 1786,” will prove agreeable 
reading. There is, also, some excellent po- 
etry, together with the usual departments of 
brief criticism andthe ‘‘Contributor’s Club.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Liszt’s last illness was announced after the 
September Century had gone to press; it is 
due to accident, therefore, rather than to 
purpose, that the two full-page portraits of 
the musician, and the intimate account by 
his American pupil, Albert Morris Bagby, of 
‘“‘A Summer with Liszt in Weimar,” should 
appear in the Century so soon after his death. 
‘American enterprise has an amusing and cu- 
rious illustration in extraordinary papers oa 
the balloon experiences-of two venturesome 
citizens of Connecticut. Two illustrated ar- 
ticles of artistic and scientific interest are 
the late Minister to Persia, S. G. W. Benja- 
min’s paper called *‘A Glance at the Arts of 
Persia’; and Mrs. Emily Nunn Whitman’s 
account of ‘*‘The Zoological Station at Na- 
ples.” The War Series is continued in Gen- 
eral Alfred Pleasonton’s ‘Successes and 
Failures of Chancellorsville.” General How- 
ard writes of ‘‘Jackson’s Attack upon the 
Eleventh Corps”; Colonel Huntington W. 
Jackson describes ‘‘Sedgwick’s Assault at 
Fredericksburg’’; and Samuel P. Bates gives 
Hooker’s version of the campaign in the ar- 
ticle ‘‘Chancellorsville Revisited by Hooker.” 
Mr. Whittier replies to a statement of Colo- 
nel Henry Kyd Douglas with respect to his 
poem on Barbara Frietchie. 


Harper’s Magazine for September is richly 
and attractively illustrated. The article on 
‘*Workingmen in the British Parliament,” by 
Mr. Edward Brown, illustrated by twelve 
portraits, is a striking revelation of the force 
wielded in England by the trades un- 
ions. Theodore Child contributes a 
curiously interesting description of the 
manufacture of artistic bronze in Paris, as 
carried on under the leadership of Barbedi- 
enne. Dr. Richard T. Ely finishes in this 
number his articles on the railway problem 
with a consideration of ‘‘The Reform of 
Railway Abuses.” Rear-Admiral Edward 
Simpson, U. 8. N., contributes an important 
paper on “United States Docks and Navy- 
yards,” and Richard A. Proctor advances, in 
his article entitled ‘The Central Engine of 
the Solar System,” some very interesting 
suggestions respecting the constitution of 
the sun’s globe. The ‘Editor’s Easy Chair,” 
by George William Curtis; the ‘‘Editor’s 
Study,” by W. D. Howells, and the ‘‘Editor’s 
Drawer,” conducted by Charles Dudley War- 
ner are filled with entertaining matter, com- 


pleting a number of unusual variety and 
interest. 


W. H, TILTON. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 
— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentliemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FORNISHING GOODs, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


CAPS, 


| Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


Food 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part,to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’, 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 

IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is reject’d by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting Ciseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods, 

There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for S1.00. 
Sold by a'l Druggiste—25c, 50c, $1 00. 
O03” A valuable pamphlet on Natrition 
of Infants and Invalids ’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


Capital 1000.000,00. 
ouplus 500,000.00. 
. San Francisco, Cal. 

July Ist, 1886. 

We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and Legto say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

At is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

We hepe our success will receive the favoruble 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 


ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 
ASSETS: 
Bank Premises,- - - - 8150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks,- - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Momey on Hand, - - - - - 481.805 78 


% $3,416,551 96 


Capital, up. - - - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund, - - - «+ - 500.000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - - - 23.318 71 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, - . - - 151,259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed te 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the smal! Bou- 
doir Pian o, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTz Mrxwa 8r., SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com nm, Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

O07” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


INCIN NATIBELLFOUNDRYCO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISCO TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp Peats for CHURCH ES, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free- 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O- 
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